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REVIEWS 


Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
ham, Edited by the Executors of his Son. 
Murray. 

Society being but an assemblage of many men, 

itwill not surprise the philosopher, when he traces 

in its movements the operation of those laws 
which govern the organization of individuals. 

Nations have, like men, a regular and natural 

developement, whose successive stages may, 

without much figure of speech, be called their 
birth, infancy, vigour, old age, and death. 

Among other analogies of this Tenietion, a re- 

semblance may be traced between the aggregate 

and the individual, in their common incapacity 
for long-continued action, their liability to alter- 
nations of excitement and repose, and the penalty 
which they both pay for their short moments of 
unwonted brilliancy, in a subsequent season of 
— and inefficiency. In no page of history 
is this fact more strikingly exhibited than in the 
reigns of the two first Georges, which followed on 
the heel of that explosive burst of English genius, 
the epoch of the Commonwealth and the Revo- 
lution. It should seem, in this instance, that the 
nation, having secured its liberties, at home, by 
the change in the succession, and, abroad, by 
the defeat of Louis XIV., had sunk under the 
fatigue and exhaustion of the struggle, and lost 
fora long season the power of producing either 
moral or intellectual greatness. From the ter- 
mination of Queen Anne’s wars, to the contest 

with America, our history is little better than a 

blank. For ag ‘a minute and penetrating 

philosophy may find its account in searching 
through this period for the origin and growth of 
certain opinions and material combinations, which 
have since become mainsprings in public affairs, 
yet for all other purposes its history is divested 
of interest, the triumph of mediocrity, the reign 
of petty interests and petty passions, of corru 
tion in politics, of plausibilities in morals, of the 

tion of taste, and of all but utter extinc- 
tion of the fine arts. 

The present is not a fit opportunity for enter- 
ing into either the causes or the consequences of 
the phenomenon ; and we allude to it merely to 
indicate the little expectation we entertained on 
approaching Lord Chatham’s correspondence, of 
deriving, from its perusal, any wonderful amount 
tither of amusement or instruction, or of extract- 
ing from it much matter wherewith to fix the 
attention of our readers. Another circumstance 
tending to the same “ effect defective,” will be 
found in the overwhelming greatness of the French 
Revolution,—the gigantic men and gigantic 
events it produced, and the mighty changes it 
has effected in the interests and speculative opi- 
nions of all classes of the European community. 
In turning aside from the politics of our own 
times, to contemplate those of the bygone gene- 
tations, our immediate predecessors, we seem to 
ourselves like so many Gullivers engaged in 
examining the bee-hive of Lilliput, so paltry, so 
mean, so insignificant is all we look upon; and 
in taking up ‘‘ the brilliant era justly called Mr. 

itt's administration,” while we give to the 
minister all the credit due to his relative supe- 

Mority, we can scarcely persuade ourselves to 

look on him in any other light than as the Triton 

of the minnows, so petty and humiliating is the 
he on which he figures. 


YIM 








Of the genius of the Earl of Chatham we can 
judge merely by the results of his administration, 
and by the few traces which tradition has pre- 
served of his oratory and philosophy. Of the 
latter, more especially, of his personal share of 
that comprehensive insight into the springs of 
human action and the workings of society, which 
raises a statesman above the petty combinations 
of the moment, and enables him to become an 
epoch in the history of his species, he has left 
few records behind him. Parliamentary report- 
ing was not in his days a and what- 
ever hope we entertained respecting his corre- 
spondence, was founded on the possibility of its 
reflecting some portions of his intellectual indivi- 
duality, not otherwise to be obtained. It is in 
his letters that a man is natural, if he ever is 
so; and if one portion alone of the works of some 
of our greatest writers could be saved,—which- 
ever specimen taste might select for posterity, 
philosophy perhaps would preserve their episto- 
x correspondence. 

n this respect, the present collection is a 
caetye disappointment. Of the entire volume, 

y far the smallest part is composed of Lord 
Chatham’s own letters. The greater portion 
are addressed to him; and of those which came 
from his pen, with the exception of the letters 
to his nephew, Lord Camelford, (already pub- 
lished,) scarcely half-a-dozen give any indica- 
tion of the mind whence they proceeded. The 
greater part of the collection is made up of 
notes of business, of communications necessitated 
by the contingencies of the passing moment, in- 
dications of squabbles for place, of ministerial 
jealousies, and royal caprice; neither developing 
great views, nor laying down fundamental prin- 
ciples in politics, nor even admitting the reader 
to a gossiping view of the domestic circumstances 
of the great man. However, our readers, we 
suppose, would not be content unless we offered 
them a few specimens. 

On the death of Mr. Pelham, in 1754, Mr. 
Pitt seems to have entertained strong hopes of 
being appointed to a higher office, but the king 
was opposed to it; and though the Duke of New- 
castle and the Chancellor wrote to express their 
regret, he was not to be appeased. Whether 
there is anything very dignified in his remon- 
strance, we shall leave the reader to determine. 

“ Mr. Pitt to the Earl of Hardwicke. 
« Bath, April 6, 1754, 

“My Lord,—No man ever felt an honour more 
deeply, than I do that of your Lordship’s letter. 
Your great goodness in taking the trouble to write, 
amidst your perpetual and important business, and 
the very condescending and infinitely obliging terms, 
in which your Lordship is pleased to express your- 
self, could not fail to make impressions of the most 
sensible kind. I am not only unable to find words 
to convey my gratitude; but Iam much more dis- 
tressed to find any means of deserving the smallest 
part of your Lordship’s very kind attention and in- 
dulgence to a sensibility carried, perhaps, beyond 
what the cause will justify, in the eye of superior 
and true wisdom. I venerate so sincerely that judg- 
ment, that I shall have the additional unhappiness 
of standing self-condemned, if my reasons already 
laid before your Lordship continue to appear insuf- 
ficient to determine me to inaction. 

“TI cannot without much shame so abuse your 
Lordship’s indulgence, as to go back, but for a mo- 
ment, into an unworthy subject that has already 
caused you too much trouble, and which must un- 





avoidably be filled with abuncance of indecent ego- 


tism. But permit me to assure your Lordship, in 
the first place, that, far from having a doubt remain- 
ing on my mind, that more might have been done 
in my favour on this occasion, I think myself greatly 
indebted to your Lordship’s goodness, and will ever 
gratefully acknowledge the kind efforts you were 
pleased to make, to remove impressions that have 
entered so deep; but I hope your Lordship will net 
think me unreasonable, if I conclude, from the in- 
efficacy of these efforts in such a want of subjects to 
carry on the King’s business in Parliament, and 
under his Majesty’s strong sense of that want, that 
these impressions are immoveable. 

“Your Lordship is pleased kindly to say, that 
some way is made, and that some future occasion 
may be more favourable for me. I am not able to 
conceive any such occasion possible. God forbid, 
the wants of his Majesty's government should ever 
become more urgent! Such an unhappy distress can 
only arise from an event so fatal to this country, and 
which must deprive me of one of the two great pro- 
tectors whose friendship constitutes the only honour 
of my public life, that I will not carry my views or 
reasonings forward te that melancholy day. I might 
likewise add (I conceive not unreasonably), that 
every acquiescence to his Majesty's negative (neces- 
sary as I am convinced it was to acquiesce) must 
confirm and render more insurmountable the resolu- 
tion taken for my perpetual exclusion. 

“ This, I confess, continues to be strongly my view 
of my situation. It is very kind and generous in 
your Lordship to suggest a ray of distant, general 
hope to a man you see despairing, and to turn his 
view forward from the present scene to a future. 
But, my lord, after having set out under suggestions 
of this general hope ten years ago, and bearing long 
a load of obloquy for supporting the King’s measures, 
and never obtaining in recompense the smallest re- 
mission of that displeasure I vainly laboured to soften, 
all ardour for public business is really extinguished 
in my mind, and I am totally deprived of all consi- 
deration by which alone I could have been of any 
use, The weight of irremoveable royal displeasure 
is a load too great to move under; it must crush any 
man; it has sunk and broke me. I succumb; and 
wish for nothing but a decent and innocent retreat, 
wherein I may no longer, by continuing in the public 
stream of promotion, for ever stick fast aground, and 
afford to the world the ridiculous spectacle of being 
passed by every boat that navigates the same river. 
To speak without a figure, I will presume upon your 
Lordship’s great goodness to me, to tell my utmost 
wish :— it is, that a retreat, not void of advantage, or 
derogatory to the rank of the office I hold, might, as 
soon as practicable, be opened to me. In this view, 
I take the liberty to recommend myself to your Lord- 
ship’s friendship, as I have done to the Duke of 
Newcastle's. Out of his Grace’s immediate province 
accommodations of this kind arise, and to your joint 
protection, and to that only, I wish to owe the future 
satisfaction of my life. 

“TIT see with the greatest pleasure, the regard that 
has been had to Sir George Lyttelton and Mr. George 
Grenville. Every good done to them will be, at all 
times, as done tome. Iam at the same time per- 
suaded that nothing could be more advantageous to 
the system. Sir George Lyttelton has great abilities 
for set debates, and solemn questions: Mr. Grenville 
is universally able in the whole business of the House, 
and, after Mr. Murray and Mr. Fox, is certainly one 
of the very best parliament men in the House. 

“Tam now to ask a thousand most humble par- 
dons of your Lordship for the length, and, I fear, 
still more for the matter, of this letter. If I am not 
quite unreasonable, your Lordship’s equity and can- 
dour will acquit me: if I am so unfortunate as to 
appear otherwise, where it is my ambition not to be 
thought wrong, I hope your Lordship’s generosity and 
humanity will notwithstanding pardon failings that 
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flow from no ill principle, and that never can shake 
my unalterable wishes for the quiet and security of 
government. I rejoice in your Lordship’s recovery 
from your late indisposition, and am, my Lord, &c. 
oW. Pirr.” 

The following letter was written by Dr. Mark- 

ham, then head master of Westminster, subse- 
uently Archbishop of York, to the Duchess of 
Biamiien, and no doubt forwarded by her 
Grace to Mr. Pitt:— 

“ Madam,—TI must entreat your Grace’s pardon 
for the trouble I am giving you. It is in behalf of a 
very deserving person, with whom I have long had a 
close friendship. My acquaintance with your Grace’s 
sentiments and feelings persuades me, that I shall 
not want advocates when I have told you my story. 

“The consulship at Madrid has been vacant these 
eight months. Lord Bristol is writing pressing letters 
to have a consul appointed. I am informed that the 
office lies so much out of the road of common appli- 
cations, that it has not yet been asked for; that it 
has been offered to some, who have declined it; and 
that Mr. Pitt is actually at a loss for a proper person 
to appoint to it. This has encouraged my friend to 
think of it. It so happens, that those who might 
serve him are mostly out of town. He expects, in- 
deed, recommendations from some whom he has writ 
to. The warm part that I take in all his interests 
obliges me to avail myself of the honour I have of 
being known to your Grace, and to beg as much of 
vour assistance with Mr. Pitt, as you think you can 
give me with propriety. 

“It is time I should say who my friend is. His 
name is Edmond Burke. As a literary man he may 
possibly be not quite unknown to you. He is the 
author of a piece which imposed on the world as 
Lord Bolinbroke’s, called, * The Advantages of Na- 
tural Society,’ and of a very ingenious book pub- 
lished last year, called, ‘ A Treatise on the Sublime 
and the Beautiful.’ 

“T must farther say of him, that his chief applica- 
tion has been to the knowledge of public business, 
and our commercial interests; that he seems to 
have a most extensive knowledge, with extraordinary 
talents for business, and to want nothing but ground 
to stand upon to do his country very important ser- 
vices. Mr. Wood, the under secretary, has some 
knowledge of him, and will, I am persuaded, do 
ample justice to his abilities and character. As for 
myself, as far as my testimony may serve him, I shall 
freely venture it on all occasions; as I value him 
not only for his learning and talents, but as being, in 
all points of character, a most amiable and most re- 
spectable man. 

“I hope your Grace will forgive my taking up so 
much of your time. I am really so earnest in this 
gentleman’s behalf, that if I can be instrumental in 
helping him, I shall think it one of the most for- 
tunate events of my life. I beg leave to trouble you 
with my compliments to the Duke; and am, with a 
fresh remembrance of your many kindnesses, 

“ Your Grace’s most obliged 
“and most faithful servant, 
“ W. Marknam.” 

A letter from General Wolfe will even now be 
read with interest; the more so, when it is re- 
membered that only four days after it was written, 
Quebec was taken, and Wolfe was dead. 


“ Major-General Wolfe to the Earl of Holdernesse. 

“‘ On board the Sutherland, at anchor off Cape Rouge, 

September 9, 1759. 

“My Lorv,—If the Marquis de Montcalm had 
shut himself up in the town of Quebec, it would 
have been long since in our possession, because the 
defences are inconsiderable and ovr artillery very 
formidable ; but he has a numerous bedy of armed 
men (I cannot call it an army) and the strongest 
country, perhaps, in the world to rest the defence of 
the town and colony upon. The ten battalions, and 
the grenadiers of Louisbourg, are a chosen body of 
troops, and able to fight the united force of Canada 
upon even terms. Our field artillery, brought into 
use, would terrify the militia and the savages; and 
our battalions are in every respect superior to those 
commanded by the Marquis, who acts a circumspect, 
prudent part, and entirely defensive ; except, in one 
extraordinary instance, he sent sixteen hundred men 
over the river to attack our batteries upon the Point 








of Levy, defended by four battalions. Bad intelli- 
gence, no doubt, of our strength, induced him to this 
measure: however, the detachment judged better 
than their general, and retired. They dispute the 
water with the boats of the fleet, by the means of 
floating batteries, suited to the nature of the river, 
and innumerable battoes. They have a great artil- 
lery upon the ramparts towards the sea, and so placed 
that shipping cannot affect it. 

“TI meant to attack the left of their entrench- 
ments, favoured by our artillery, the 31st July. A 
multitude of traverses prevented, in some measure, 
its effect, which was nevertheless very considerable : 
accidents hindered the attack, and the enemy’s care 
to strengthen that post has made it since too hazar- 
dous. The town is totally demolished, and the coun- 
try in a great measure ruined ; particularly the lower 
Canada. Our fleet blocks up the river, both above 
and below the town, but can give no manner of 
assistance in an attack upon the Canadian army. 
We have continual skirmishes; old people, seventy 
years of age, and boys of fifteen, fire at our detach- 
ments, and kill or wound our men from the edges of 
the woods. Every man able to bear arms, both above 
and below Quebec, is in the camp of Beauport. The 
old men, women, and children are retired into the 
woods. The Canadians are extremely dissatisfied ; 
but, curbed by the force of this government, and ter- 
rified by the savages that are posted round about 
them, they are obliged to keep together, to work 
and to man the entrenchments. Upwards of twenty 
sail of ships got in before our squadron, and brought 
succours of all sorts; which were exceedingly wanted 
in the colony. The sailors of these ships help to 
work the guns, and others conduct the floating bat- 
teries ; their ships are lightened and carried up the 
river out of our reach, at least out of the reach of 
the men of war. These ships serve a double pur- 
pose: they are magazines for their provisions, and 
at the same time cut off all communication between 
General Amherst’s army and the corps under my 
command ; so that we are not able to make any de- 
tachment to attack Montreal, or favour the junction, 
or, by attacking the fort of Chambly, or Bourle- 
maqui’s corps behind, open the general’s way into 
Canada; all which might have been easily done 
with ten floating batteries carrying each a gun, and 
twenty flat-bottomed boats, if there had been no 
ships in the river. Our poor soldiery have worked 
without ceasing and without murmuring; and as 
often as the enemy have attempted upon us, they 
have been repulsed by the valour of the men. A 
woody country so well known to the enemy, and an 
enemy so vigilant and hardy as the Indians and Ca- 
nadians are, make entrenchments everywhere neces- 
sary ; and by this precaution we have saved a number 
of lives, for scarce a night passes that they are not 
close in upon our posts, watching an opportunity to 
surprise and murder. There is very little quarter 
given on either side. 

“ We have seven hours, and sometimes (above 
the town, after rain) near eight hours of the most 
violent ebb tide that can be imagined, which loses us 
an infinite deal of time, in every operation on the 
water; and the stream is so strong, particularly here, 
that the ships often drag their anchors by the mere 
force of the current. The bottom is a bed of rock; 
so that a ship, unless it hooks a ragged rock, holds 
by the weight only of the anchor. Doubtless, if the 
equinoctial gale has any force, a number of ships 
must necessarily run ashore and be lost. 

“The day after the troops landed upon the Isle 
of Orleans, a violent storm had nigh ruined the ex- 
pedition altogether. Numbers of boats were lost; 
all the whale boats and most of the cutters were 
stove; some flat-bottomed boats destroyed, and others 
damaged. We never had half as many of the latter 
as are necessary for this extraordinary and very im- 
portant service. The enemy is able to fight us upon 
the water, whenever we are out of the reach of the 
cannon of the fleet. 

“ The extreme heat of the weather in August, and 
a good deal of fatigue, threw me into a fever; but 
that the business might go on, I begged the generals 
to consider amongst themselves what was fittest to 
be done. Their sentiments were unanimous, that 
(as the easterly winds begin to blow, and ships can 
pass the town in the night with provisions, artillery, 
&c.) we should endeavour, by conveying a consider- 








able corps into the upper river, to draw them fro 
their inaccessible situation, and bring them to » 
action. I agreed to the proposal ; and we are nop 
here, with about three thousand six hundred men, 
waiting an opportunity to attack them, when an¢ 
wherever they can best be got at. The weather hat 
been extremely unfavourable for a day or two, so tha 
we have been inactive. I am so far recovered as tj 
do business; but my constitution is entirely ruined 
without the consolation of having done any con. 
siderable service to the state ; or without any Prospect 
of it- I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
my Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s most obedient 
“and most humble servant, 
* Jam. Wore,” 
A few short notes, from the worthy mother ¢ 
the hero, will pleasantly close our extracts, 
“ Mrs. Wolfe to Mr. Pitt. 









« Blackheath, November 6, 1759, 

“Sir,—I make no doubt but you will be surprise 
to receive a letter from the most distressed anj 
afflicted of mortals; but as you did my dear son th 
honour to entrust him with so great and importay 
an affair as the taking of Quebec, which you, gj, 
planned and he executed, I hope to his Majesty, 
your, and his country’s satisfaction,—though Goi 
knows, to my irreparable loss—yet it occurs to me 
that there may be some papers or orders of youn, 
relating to the government service, which will com 
tome. Ifyou will honour me with your command, 
I shall send them by a faithful and trusty gentleman 
who carries this, lieutenant Scott ; and no eye shall 
see them but your own. 

“The present situation of my tortured mind vil, 
I hope, plead my excuse for all mistakes. I har 
the honour to be, with great respect, Sir, 

* Your most obedient, humble servant, 
“ H. Worre,” 

“* P.S.—I beg, Sir, that you and Lady Hester Pit 
will accept of my grateful thanks for the honour yu 
did me in enquiring after my health.” 

«« Blackheath, November 27, 1759, 

“ Sir,—On Saturday last Captain Bell sent me my 
dear son’s box of papers and letters, after keeping 
them a fortnight ; the sight of which agitated me » 
much, that till this day I was incapable of Woing 
myself the honour of writing or sending them to you 
It gives me great uneasiness, Sir, to find that Mr, 
Bell has officiously and without any authority opened 
the box, and looked over both the public and private 
papers it contained, and, as he terms it, sorted them; 
—a proceeding I look upon as very unjustifiable, and 
which has defeated the intention I had of no one} 
seeing them but yourself. But be assured, Sir, they 
are sent exactly as I received them from Captaa 
Bell. If they will now be any way satisfactory 
you, it will give me great pleasure; who have the 
honour to be, with great respect, Sir, 

* Your most obliged and 
* most obedient humble servant, 
“ H. Woxre.” 

“P.S.—I beg leave to present my best compli 
ments to Lady Hester Pitt and Miss Pitt. Might 
I, Sir, presume to take the liberty of recommendig 
any one person to your protection, it is the bearer, 
Lieutenant Grant Scott; who, in losing my son, ha 
lost his only friend and interest.” 

«« Blackheath, November 30, 1759. 

“Sir,—The great honour your letter of the 28t} 
does me, has given me resolution, which no othe 
consideration could do, to make an application, whicl 
I hope, Sir, you will not disapprove. My dear son, 
not knowing the disposition his father had made 
his fortune—which was wholly settled on me for life 
and magnified by fame greatly beyond what it really 
is—has left to his friends more than a third part o 
it; and, though I should have the greatest pleasur 
imaginable in discharging these legacies in my 
time, I cannot do it without distressing myself to the 
highest degree. ; 

“ My request to you, good and great Sir, is, thal 
you will honour me with your instructions, how 
may, in the properest manner, address his Maje#] 
for a pension, to enable me to fulfil the generd 
and kind intentions of my most dear lost son to 
friends, and to live like the relict of General Wo! 
and General Wolfe’s mother, I hope, Sir, you 
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pardon this liberty. I have the honour to be, with 
great respect, Sir, 
“Your most obliged and most 
“ obedient, humble servant, 
“H. Wotre.” 

Mrs. Wolfe died in 1764, and bequeathed 
yarious sums of money to the families of the 
officers who served under her son at Quebec. 





Travels in Abyssinia in the Country of the Gallas, 
of Shoa and of Ifat—[{ Voyage en Abyssinie]. 
By MM. Ed. Combes and Tamisier. Paris, 
Dessessart; London, Dulau & Co. 

Wuen it is considered that Abyssinia received 
Christianity in an age when the greater part of 
Europe was still sunk in gross paganism,—that 
it has been in fact a Christian country for fifteen 
centuries,—it is impossible to avoid feeling mor- 
tified at the abjectness of its present spiritual 
andsocial condition. That country has apparently 
declined in strength and civilization, even since the 
time when the Jesuits so nearly succeeded in 
converting it to the Catholic faith: or it may be, 
that those zealous missionaries were not unwilling 
to enhance the importance of their labours, by 
depicting in the brightest colours the countries 
and communities towards which they were di- 
rected. Yet, it must be acknowledged, that the 
chief Jesuit historians were men of unquestion- 
able veracity, as well as good sense; and if in 
their writings a kind of veil seems to be thrown 
over the barbarism of the Abyssinians, that ap- 
pearance is probably ascribable altogether to the 
great relative advance of European refinement, 
which in the course of two centuries has left the 
stationary civilization of Abyssinia so far behind, 
as to exhibit it to European eyes in quite a new 
form. 

The political state of Abyssinia has under- 
gone considerable changes within the same 
period, and no longer retains the semblance of 
greatness. ‘The ill-cemented and distracted em- 
pire is now divided into several independent 
principalities, none of which, however, appears 
to be settled on a permanent basis. ‘The throne 
of that mighty sovereign, who, as Arab writers 
affirm, had ninety-nine kings subject to his sway, 
and who was regarded by Europe in the fifteenth 
century as the veritable Prester John, is now 
completely overturned: the pompous title of 
Negus Negashi, or king of kings, has passed away ; 
and the royal family of Abyssinia, notwithstand- 
ing its boasted descent from Solomon and the 
queen of Sheba, is now sunk in the obscurity of 
private life. The history of this revolution, 
which has been gradually accomplished in the 
course of the last half century, well deserves the 
investigation of an intelligent European traveller. 
The slow systematic subversion of a paramount 
despotism among a rude people, is a phenomenon 
likely to afford some valuable illustrations to the 
philosophy of society. 

Bruce revived, for a time, the interest which 
Europe once felt in Abyssinia; and although 
within the last five years several accomplished 
travellers have visited that country, for the pur- 
we of studying its natural history, it is not 

kely that his attractive volumes will be speedily 
superseded. ‘The accuracy of his astronomical 
observations has been confirmed by Riippell ; 
and although it is true that he forgot much, and 
often called upon fancy to supply the defects of 
memory, yet it is a curious fact that the critics, 
who were so eager to attack him, have scarcely 
ever struck him on a vulnerable spot. It has 
been his luck to be assailed and defended with 
equal blindness ; so that a critical examination of 
his narrative, with the controversies to which it 
has given rise, might furnish a very amusing and 
ie chapter in the history of our litera- 

re. 

One of Bruce's hasty asseverations is, that 





from the time of Alvarez, who accompanied the 
embassy of Don Roderigo de Lima to the Em- 
peror of Abyssinia, in 1520, and who remained 
some time at the imperial court after the em- 
bassy had departed, down to his own days, no 
European had ever visited Shoa or the other 
southern provinces of the empire. Now, the 
fact is, that twenty years later Bermudez tra- 
versed those countries in various directions; and 
again, in 1613, they were crossed from south to 
north by Fernandez, on his return from Enarya; 
so that the Jesuits had more abundant sources 
of local information than is suspected by those 
ingenious persons who seek to improve on the 
narratives which the former have transmitted to 
us. From the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, indeed, to the present time, no European 
foot has trodden those remote provinces; even 
Bruce stopped short on the frontiers of Amhara, 
so that the most characteristic portion of the 
empire, both in a physical and moral point of 
view,—that which is considered to be the land 
of the nobles, and to contain whatever literature 
or civilization is extant in Abyssinia,—escaped 
the glances of that lively observer. His farther 
progress southward, had he meditated such an 
extension of his travels, would have been ren- 
dered impossible at that time, by the devastations 
of the hostile tribes of the Gallas, and the dis- 
turbed state of the country ensuing therefrom. 

Under these circumstances, we naturally feel 
our attention forcibly arrested by an announce- 
ment of travels in “ the country of the Gallas; 
in Shoa and Ifat.” We expect to have our 
curiosity satisfied on many points, respecting 
which the Jesuits only piqued it, and to find in 
the descriptions of the ancient capitals of the 
empire some particulars illustrative of its bygone 
greatness. But we are sorry to say, that after 
wading laboriously through the narrative of MM. 
Combes and Tamisier, we have experienced the 
keenest pangs of disappointment, and are com- 
pelled to pronounce that the portion of their 
work which may be considered genuine is of 
little or no value, while that which pretends to 
be the description of countries rarely or never 
before visited by Europeans, is probably little 
better than mere fabrication. It is our duty, and 
the especial object of our tribunal, to protect the 
literary world from imposture; we cannot avoid, 
therefore, devoting some space to a work which, 
though intrinsically worthless, might, from the 
simplicity of its manner, the well-attested cor- 
rectness of a portion of it, and the difficulty 
of experimentally disproving the remainder, 
pass current as truth for years to come. We 
shall carefully avoid, however, any unnecessary 
diffuseness ; and having laid before our readers 
the few anecdotes which may be safely borrowed 
from our French travellers, with a very brief 
account of their route and adventures, we shall 
proceed to show on what grounds we call in 
question the journey “in the country of the 
Gallas; in Shoa and Ifat.” 

It was in January 1835 that MM. Combes 
and Tamisier, after having travelled separately 
in Nubia and Arabia, met together at Jidda, in 
the latter country. It has been said that they 
were St.-Simonians, but this report probably 
originated in the opinions which they formed in 
Abyssinia respecting the inutility of the rite of 
marriage. A French journal has stated that M. 
Tamisier was originally an officer in the navy; 
but they themselves have not vouchsafed us any 
information respecting their education or early 
employments. ‘They barely tell us that they 





were very young when they set forth on their 
travels, neither of them being above twenty-one | 
years of age when they entered Abyssinia. They 
do not say that they were unacquainted with 

the use of astronomical instruments, but would | 
rather imply the contrary, when they state that | 


they took no such instruments with them, be- 
cause they were aware of the impossibility of 
carrying them through the country. Now, Bruce 
carried instruments with him, and so did Riippell 
more recently; and in proof of the facility of 
communication throughout Abyssinia, it may be 
observed, that the latter traveller, while residing 
in Gondar, received his letters and —— 
from Europe as regularly as he would have done 
had he been in Cairo. The Pasha of Egypt, it 
must be remembered, is now master of the port 
of Massuah, the chief entrance to Abyssinia, so 
that his firmén conducts in’safety through what 
was formerly the most dangerous part of the 
journey. Our travellers tell us that they had a 
watch and compass, which they succeeded in 
preserving when robbed of everything else, and 
even of their clothing. To this assertion, which 
is meant to intimate that they noted the distances 
and directions of their march, we shall have oc- 
casion to advert hereafter. 


MM. Combes and Tamisier left Massuah on 
the 15th of April, and commenced the ascent of 
the mountains ; but the Pass of Taranta, and the 
northern part of Tigré, or that division of Abys- 
sinia which lies east of the river Tac4zi, have 
been so frequently described, that no valuable 
additions to our knowledge of them can be ex- 
pected from the superficial volumes now before 
us. We shall, therefore, pass at once to scenes 
which involve the transactions of the present 
day. At Adowa, our travellers learned that 
Oubi, the victorious chief of Semen, (the moun- 
tainous country on the western bank of the 
Tacfzi,) was encamped on the hills of Agami, 
at no great distance. Marching along the base 
of several of those Ambas, or natural fortresses, 
which form the characteristic feature of the 
country, and ascending a narrow path, which led 
up a deep glen overhung with precipices, they 
found themselves in the midst of the Abyssinian 
camp the moment they reached the summit. 
The ruggedness of the surrounding heights was 
visible through the woods which clothed them. 
The strangers were immediately ushered into 
the presence of the chief, who was reclining in 
his tent, with his legs thrown across the knees of 
one of his officers; but we must let our authors 
describe his manners and appearance :— 

Oubi has nothing of the Abyssinian in his exterior, 
except his straight hair. He perfectly resembles the 
Arabs of the better class; his figure is diminutive, 
and his countenance is strongly expressive of deep 
cunning. He received us in the kindest manner, 
rose from his seat the moment we appeared, and 
offered his hand. He made us sit beside him, and 
after a few complimentary sentences were exchanged 
between us, we offered him our tent, which was im- 
mediately spread before him, and he accepted it with 
a joy which he was unable to conceal. He chatted 
familiarly with us till dinner time, and on our rising 
to withdraw, pressed us to remain, and made us pro- 
mise to dine at his table every day. To us was 
assigned the place of honour; many grandees were 
introduced, and we were agreeably surprised to see 
the princesses make their appearance, followed by 
female attendants of remarkable beauty. We ad- 
mired their majestic carriage, and the delicacy of 
their features. We had previously seen pretty women 
in Abyssinia, but these were downright beauties, 

Raw beef was, of course, the staple article of 
the feast. A bard sang the praises of Oubi, 
whom he constantly compared to black pepper, 
the favourite condiment of the Abyssinians. 
Though we are told that there was famine in the 
camp, it does not appear to have interfered at 
all with the hospitality of the chief. ‘The cam- 
paign being closed, the army soon after returned 
to Adowa, and on their way marched by the foot 
of Devra Damo, one of those inaccessible rocks, 
or ambas, on which it was usual in ancient times 
to confine the junior branches of the royal family. 
It was tenanted, at the time of our travellers, 
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excursion near it, by Mr. Coffin, an English- 
man, who has resided in Abyssinia since Mr. 
Salt’s first visit to that country in 1809. He 
entered at that time into the service of Welleta 
Selassé, the Ras, or chief, of Tigré, and at his 
death adhered to the fortunes of his successor 
Sabagadis. The latter sent him to India, to 
cultivate the friendship of the Anglo-Indian 
government, and to procure fire-arnis. Coffin 
executed his commission successfully, and re- 
turned with six thousand stand of arms; he 
found, however, on his arrival at Massuah that 
Sabagadis had been defeated by Oubi, and put 
to death, and he was therefore obliged to leave 
the arms at Massuah, and to await the further 
instructions of his government respecting them. 
He did not hesitate, however, to attach his per- 
sonal fortunes to those of the sons of Sabagadis, 
who, on the hills of Agami, were struggling to 
maintain their independence against the con- 
queror. They have since submitted to Oubi, 
who has generously reinstated them in their 
hereditary authority. Coffin has been at the 
same time appointed Shum, or governor of 
Temben, a warlike district on the right bank of 
the Tacézi. This man, who was in his early 
life a warrant officer on board a man-of-war, and 
who appears to be prudent as well as resolute, 
might be easily made available as a means of 
obtaining an accurate knowledge of his adopted 
country. It may be here mentioned that Oubi 
is not, as our authors might seem to intimate, of 
Arab, but of Galla extraction. 

MM. Combes and Tamisier maintain through- 
out their narrative an inseparability as monstrous 
as that of the Siamese twins. ‘They never appear, 
nor act, nor speak individually. They ask and 


answer questions together; they have the same 
thoughts, are agitated by the same passions; 


admire and are admired, not separately, but 
always together. ‘This abstraction strips the 
narrative of all semblance of reality. It is in- 
conceivable that fate should have had more re- 
spect for their ——— than for that of heroes 
in general, and should never for a moment have 
assigned them separate occupations. Patroclus, 
we know, drew the beer, while Achilles fried the 
bacon; and even Pollux and Castor, near as they 
lived to the fabulous times, chose different walks 
of fancy, and respectively selected the whip and 
the ring. But MM. Combes and Tamisier, 
throughout their four volumes, very rarely, and 
obscurely, allude to the possibility of their exist- 
ing asunder; and, in those allusions, there is 
nothing calculated to shake the hypothesis of 
any one who supposes that their narrative was 
concocted altogether in Paris, and was written 
not of them, but for them. They suspected 
Oubi, it appears, of a wish to detain them at his 
court; they had recourse, therefore, to a strata- 
gem to escape. One of them (we are not told 
which) pretending to be indisposed, withdrew to 
Axum; and then the other feigning to have re- 
ceived bad news of his absent friend, obtained 
leave to visit him. They, at the same time, tell 
us of their employment on the day after they 
arrived in Axum. They were thus left to them- 
selves in the most ancient city in Abyssinia, and 
one which was for some ages the seat of a Greek 
monarchy. The following are their meagre ob- 
servations on its ancient remains :— 

East of the church, near an immense and perfectly 
green tree, is a bold obelisk, like a tall skeleton, 
contrasting curiously with the verdant foliage of the 
great tree. Some pillars, which are nowise interest- 
ing, and two other obelisks like that which is still 
standing lie broken on the ground. This is all that 
Axum can boast of as remarkable in the way of an- 
tiquities. The tables and ruins of the throne, of 
which some travellers speak, have nothing curious 
about them. Most of the houses have wells. 

Our authors ought to have added, that the wells 
here alluded to are antique constructions, being 





part filled up with rubbish. Gold coins have 
been found in them, three of which, supposed to 
be Greek, were obtained by Pearce, and sent by 
him to Mr. Salt, but were lost on the way. It was 
from the learned men of Axum that our authors 
obtained the information with which they have 
filled their historical chapters; but if it were not 
for their statement to this effect, we should have 
supposed that they had been satisfied with abridg- 
ing Bruce. Desirous to escape from Oubi, they 
resolved to set forward as soon as the Tac4zi was 
sufficiently swollen to intercept pursuit; and 
accordingly on the 30th of June, when that 
river was understood to be no longer fordable, 
they secretly left Axum, taking the shortest road 
to Semen. Arrived on the banks of the Tac4zi, 
they witnessed the struggles and the fears of a 
crowd of Abyssinians who were crossing it; and 
then, when all eyes were fixed on them, they 
plunged in and swam across the impetuous tor- 
rent. They were of course objects of admiration 
to the Abyssinians, but to us, the whole story of 
their escape from Oubi appears extremely puerile 
and improbable. 

The route followed by MM. Combes and 
Tamisier over the mountains of Semen is pre- 
cisely that of which a clear and vivid account is 
given in the interesting and unpretending volume 
of the missionary Gobat. We shall therefore 
pass on to Dawarek, a considerable town, at 
which our travellers quitted the road to Gondar, 
and, turning to the left, pursued a tract not 
recently trodden by Europeans. At the village 
of Douga they saw the ruins of a handsome 
church, built by the Portuguese in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. The stones were 
united by a hard cement. Where was the lime 
procured? the geologists will naturally ask. All 
that country is known to be volcanic. Lava, in 
one form or another, prevails throughout the 
vicinity of Lake Tsana. A little beyond Douga 
our travellers came to Duncaz, once the capital 
of Abyssinia. There also they saw some re- 
markable ruins, of which they give the following 
account :-— 

The ground floor of the castle was covered with 
rubbish, and the beams which had fallen from the 
roof and walls. But one could perceive, at about 
a man’s height, large cut stones on which had been 
rudely represented elephants and horses, the riders 
of which were armed with a lance having a flag at 
the end. We also saw traces of inscriptions in the 
Ethiopic language, which had been effaced by the 
rains. All the apartments appeared to have been 
painted with care. 

By the side of the castle had been built a large 
chapel, the ruins of which even now bear testimony 
to the beauty of its architecture. The vault formed 
entirely of sculptured stones cut in patterns, 
might have resisted the weather better than the 
castle ; but when the kings removed their court to 
Gondar, not wishing to part from this chapel, they 
had it carried stone by stone to the new capital, to 
be there re-constructed,—a work which was never 
accomplished. These buildings were raised in 1625 
by Alphonso Mendez, who had been sent to Abys- 
sinia as Patriarch by the courts of Rome and Madrid 
[it should be Lisbon]. Although the missionaries 
had the Convent of Gorgora on the south side of the 
Lake of Dembea, they were not satisfied without 
building at Duncaz a palace,a chapel, and a college, 
destined to receive sixty Abyssinian youths, to study 
Theology under the guidance of Mendez. The ruins 
of the seminary have wholly disappeared. 

Thus it appears that the beautiful carved vault 
of the chapel could have been known to our 
travellers only by tradition. ‘The Jesuits were 
careful to describe in their writings the sacred 
edifices raised by them, and we have their autho- 
rity to declare that their style of architecture 
was always plain and economical. It is a great 
mistake to ascribe the secular edifices in Abys- 
sinia to the missionaries. A considerable body 


built to a considerable depth, and for the most | 





of Portuguese, the remnant of Don Christoval de 
Gama's army, were settled in Abyssinia from 
the middle of the sixteenth century. On cop. 
dition of service, they held lands of the king; 
first in the vicinity of Duncaz, and afterwards in 
the mountains within three leagues of the sources 
of the Abay or Nile, as it is called by Bruce, 
who was happy in the vain belief that no Euro. 
pean had trodden that ground before himself, 
It was among these men that the kings found 
their architects. We must also observe, that 
Gorgora is not on the southern, but on the north- 
eastern side of the Lake of Dembéa or Tsana, 
and only a day’s journey from Duncaz, which 
latter place is but half a day from Emfras, and, 
therefore, further south than our travellers haye 
placed it. 

Pursuing their journey southwards, MM, 
Combes and Tamisier arrived at Devra Tabour, 
(or Mount Tabor), the capital of Ras Ali, the 
most important, in sy sae to territory, of the 
Abyssinian chiefs : his dominion extending from 
Amhara, and the country of the Gallas, to the 
frontiers of Sennér. They found him to bea 
young man, only eighteen years of age, devoted 
to brutal and puerile amusements. His apolo- 
gists, however, might urge that they felt very 
happy in his company, and that they refer to 
the early portion of their sojourn at his court as 
a period of unmingled pleasure. They after- 
wards discovered that his attachment to them 
was so strong that he could not be induced to 
consent to their departure. Oubi had offered 
them their choice of wives from among the 
handsomest ladies of his court, if they would re- 
main with him. Ras Ali went further, and pro- 
mised them lands, and authority, with his sisters 
in marriage; but they were not to be swayed by 
motives of gain, and so rejected these captivating 
offers. Bruce, who was lord of a district in 
Abyssinia, and was rich—as he humorously ob- 
serves—in the love of his subjects, having re- 
ceived for a year’s revenue only two pots of 
honey, one of which was so bitter as to be good 
for nothing, might have taught the Frenchmen, 
by his example, that they might have accepted 
the proffered domains without incurring the im- 
putation of avarice. Their interpreter was car- 
ried off from them, and with him they appear to 
have lost the necessity of interpretation. One 
of their servants stole some of their property,— 
but the sequel of the story shall be related in their 
own words. 

The moment the Ras arrived, we went to the 
palace to complain of the theft; but one of the 
grandees—the same who, in the absence of the Ras, 
had advised us to go off—had the hardihood to main- 
tain that we were deceiving, and that we had not lost 
anything. We could not keep our temper, listening 
to this; and one of us, rising up red with anger, spat 
in his face, in presence of the young king, who trem- 
bled all over. Those present were thunderstruck at 
our spirit, and such as were sorry to see us at Devra 
Tabour, thinking it afavourable opportunity to obtain 
leave for us to depart, tried to work on the fears of 
the Ras, &e. 

These bold men, whose sallies of passion made 
kings tremble from head to foot, and who, on 
one occasion, attacked and routed a large body 
of armed men, themselves quite unarmed, 
are at times singularly disposed to play the pa 
thetic in the semblance of misery and resigna- 
tion, When their heroic blustering is over, they 
are sure to sink into a whimpering and downcast 
strain. Their strange alternations of feeling 
are indicative of a fiction chequered purposely, 
but not in accordance with nature. At Dawank 
they had thrown away their shoes, in obedience 
to the maxim which recommends us to do im 
in Rome as Romans do. On leaving Devra 
Tabour, therefore, they trudged on, barefooted, 
towards the country of the Gallas. We pur 
posely omit their long dissertation on the theory 
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of love,—a theme which, by persons of a meta- 

ysical constitution, might have been studied 
as well in Paris as Ethiopia. They arrive how- 
ever at a sage conclusion ; for with inimitable 
gravity they inform us, that the extreme licen- 
tiousness of manners prevalent in Abyssinia is 
not profligacy, but only a peculiar mode of 
viewing things: that is to say, that it is not the 
effect of vicious thoughtlessness, but the practice 
of a particular philosophical school ; on which 
heartless, worthless school, they seem well dis- 

to bestow their approbation. 

After passing dem half-a-dozen villages of 
the Wello Galla, and encountering a reasonable 
number of trivial adventures, our travellers at 
length entered the possessions of Hassan Doullo, 
and the town of Gouel. “ Is it not true,” they 
exclaim, “‘ that in its look, as well as sound, this 
name Gouel has something sinister?” King 
Hassan, it appears, was determined to have their 
treasures; and, on their declaring themselves 
unable to gratify his wishes, they were con- 
demned to death. Hassan however was only 
joking—as the least sagacious reader of our 
authors’ volumes will perceive at first sight— 
and they were dismissed in a few days. From 
the Queen’s pity they procured the restoration 
of their journal and their writing-case, without 
which, we presume, their memoirs could never 
have furnished the meagre volumes now before us. 
The Queen showed an incredible liberality in a 
country where paper—and particularly written 
paper (every fragment of which is an amulet)— 
issovaluable. ‘ Poor and miserable”—as they 
observe with pensive satisfaction—“ we still in- 
spired interest ;” and, what is more remarkable 
under such unhappy circumstances, they still 
continued their route southwards. 

Worshipped as white men wherever they 
came, and nevertheless unaccountably perse- 
cuted, they made their way through the Galla 
tribes to the court of Sammou Negous, on the 
steep mountain of Dher, which turns out to be 
the Amba Gheshen of previous writers: the 
ancient place of confinement of the heirs of the 
throne, and the original of Johnson’s Happy 
Valley. There they experienced a most hospit- 
able reception: and, in the course of prolonged 
conversations with the intelligent chief, collected 
aquantity of information respecting the country, 
which—probably owing to its recondite nature— 
they have not thought fit to communicate to the 
public. In due time they left Dher, and pro- 
ceeded to Angolala, where they found Sahle 
Selassé, the independent chief of Shoa. He ap- 
peared to be about forty ycars old, and had a 
thoughtful aspect and penetrating look, though 
wanting an eye. Our travellers were well re- 
ceived by him, and followed in his train to 
Ankober, the capital of the country. He knows 
the true sources, it appears. of national wealth, 
and bestows his favours chiefly on productive 
labourers. His palace is filled with weavers, 
carpenters, masons, smiths, and gunpowder 
manufacturers. Being persuaded that white men 
are usually good for something, he took much 
pains to discover the particular talents of our 
travellers. But though unable to find out how 
they might be made useful, he still had a wish, 
we are told, to keep them in his country. Our 
authors—cherishing dearly the thought of a little 
martyrdom in the cause of discovery—no sooner 
reached Shoa, than they began to think of France, 
and complaining of their slavery in a country, 
where, according to their own account, they 
stayed but a month, and were most kindly en- 
tertained, they set out on their return. They 
travelled back by a different route, crossed the 
Abay, or Nile, into Gojam, and a second time 
at the famous cataract near Alata, and then 
proceeded along the banks of Lake sana to 
Gondar, where they remained some time. 





The journey of our authors through Amhara 
and Shoa has been here treated very briefly, be- 
cause we mean to return to it hereafter, and to 
explain our reasons for believing it to be, for the 
most part, fiction. We shall show that they 

robably never went beyond the dominions of 
as Ali,—or that, if they did, they made no 
notes; and, with a very vague and indistinct 
recollection of what they had seen, gave some 
hints to the Parisian scribe who has composed 
their volumes. 








The Doctor, Vol. V. Longman & Co. 


On this, the Doctor’s third avatar, we shall say 
but little. Like most other Doctors, he is toler- 
ably self-satisfied ; and, should he ever be saved 
(in foro critico), his election to grace will not 
be worked out by repentance. He is not one of 
your good boys who cry peccavi and kiss the 
rod, but is, indeed, much more disposed to fling 
it, and the school-master with it, into the fire,— 
and that, too, not figuratively but materially, or 
rather ghostly and bodily, by an auto da fé in 
this world and by a vision of judgment in the 
world to come. To what end, therefore, should 
we proceed? The wilful man will have his way, 
and the Doctor will neither pretermit his tedious- 
ness nor his uncharitable dogmatism, charm we 
never so wisely. Besides, generosity is the order 
of the day; and as the Duke of Wellington and 
Marshal Soult have shaken hands over the table, 
why should not we, in our humbler sphere, be 
magnanimous and let by-gones be by-gones? 

Leaving the worthy Doctor, therefore, to for- 
give Lord Brougham, Mr. Campbell, and a Jong 
et cetera of other enemies, religious, political, 
and literary, at his good liking, and to let Queen 
Caroline and Lord Byron alone in their graves, 
when he has learned, like Zanga, to ‘‘ war not 
with the dead,” we shall permit him unques- 
tioned to think himself, on all points of the 
encyclopedia, as much in the right and as 
exclusively in the right as he pleases, contenting 
ourselves with an extract or two where his 
genius, his learning, or his observation is turned 
to good purpose. Such, we think, is the case in 
the scourging he inflicts on the expurgators of 
our classics, whose righteousness overmuch 
proves the truth of a good old adage, that nice 
people have very nasty ideas :— 

“T congratulate the age and the British Public. 
I congratulate my Country-men,my Country-women, 
and my Country-children. I congratulate Young 
England upon the March of Modesty! How de- 
lightful that it should thus keep pace with the March 
of Intellect! Redeunt Saturnia regna. In these 
days Liberality and Morality appear hand-in-hand 
upon the stage like the Two Kings of Brentford ; 
and Piety and Profit have kissed each other at reli- 
gious Meetings. We have already a Family Shake- 
speare; and it cannot be supposed that the hint will 
always be disregarded which Mr. Matthew Gregory 
Lewis introduced so properly some forty years ago 
into his then celebrated novel called the Monk, for 
a Family Bible, upon the new plan of removing 
all passages that could be thought objectionable on 
the score of indelicacy.—It may therefore be matter 
of grave consideration for me whether under all cir- 
cumstances it would not be highly expedient to 
prepare a semiramised edition of this Opus, under 
the Title of the Family Doctor. It may be matter 
for consultation with my Publishers, to whose 
opinion as founded on experience and a knowledge 
of the public taste, an author will generally find it 
prudent to defer. Neither by them or me would it 
be regarded as an objection that the title might mis- 
lead many persons, who supposing that the ‘ Family 
Doctor’ and the *‘ Family Physician’ meant the same 
kind of Book, would order the Opus under a mis- 
taken notion that it was a new and consequently 
improved work, similar to Dr. Buchan’s, formerly 
well known as a stock-book. This would be no ob- 
jection I say, but on the contrary an advantage to 
all parties, Fora book which directs people how 


to physic themselves ought to be entitled Every Man 
his own Poisoner, because it cannot possibly teach 
them how to discriminate between the resemblant 
symptoms of different diseases. Twice fortunate 
therefore would that person have reason to think 
him or herself, who under such a misapprehension 
of its title should purchase the Family Doctor! 

“ Ludicrous mistakes of this kind have sometimes 
happened. Mr. Haslewood's elaborate and expen- 
sive edition of the Mirror for Magistrates was order- 
ed by a gentleman in the Commission of the Peace, 
not a hundred miles from the metropolis; he paid 
for it the full price, and his unfortunate Worship 
was fain to take what little he could get for it from 
his Bookseller under such circumstances, rather than 
endure the mortification of seeing it in his book-case. 
A lady who had a true taste as well as a great liking 
for poetry, ordered an Essay on Burns for the Read- 
ing Society of which she wasamember. She opened 
the book expecting to derive much pleasure from a 
critical disquisition on the genius of one of her 
favourite Poets ; and behold it proved to be an Essay 
on Burns and Scalds by a Surgeon! But in this case 
it would prove an Agreeable Surprise instead of a 
disappointment; and if the intention had been to 
mislead, and thereby entrap the purchaser, the end 
might be pleaded, according to the convenient mo- 
rality of the age, as justifying the means. Lucky 
indeed were the patient who sending for Morison’s 
Pills should be supplied with Tom D’Urfey’s in 
their stead ; happy man would be his dole who when 
he had made up his mind in dismal resolution to a 
dreadful course of drastics, should find that gelastics 
had been substituted, not of the Sardonian kind, but 
composed of the most innocent and salutiferous in- 
gredients, gently and genially alterative, mild in 
their operation, and safe and sure in their effects.” 


The following passage has much justice, and 
leads to a merciful consequence still too little 
acknowledged, notwithstanding our Acts of Par- 
liament against cruelty to animals :— 


“In truth the power which animals as well as 
men possess, of conforming themselves to new situa- 
tions and forming new habits adapted to new circum- 
stances is proof of a capability of improvement. 
The wild dogs in the plains of La Plata, burrow, 
because there is no security for them above ground 
against stronger beasts of prey. In the same country 
owls make their nests in the ground, because there 
are neither trees nor buildings to afford them con- 
cealment. A clergyman in Iceland by sowing an- 
gelica upon a Lake-island some miles from the sea, 
not only attracted gulls and wild ducks to breed 
there, but brought about an alliance between those 
birds, who are not upon neighbourly terms elsewhere. 
Both perceived that the new plants afforded better 
shelter from wind and rain, than anything which 
they had seen before ; there was room enough for 
both ; and neighbourhood produced so much good 
will, that the gulls protected the weaker birds not 
only against the ravens who are common enemies, 
but against another species of gull also which attacks 
the duck’s nest. 

“A change more remarkable than either of these, 
is that which the common heath-cricket has under- 
gone in its very constitution as well as in all its ways 
of life, since men built houses and inhabited cold 
climates. 

“ The field-cricket in North-America, which buries 
itself during the winter ten inches deep and there 
lies torpid, began about an hundred years ago to 
avail itself of the work of man and take up its abode 
in the chimnies. This insect even likes man for a 
bed-fellow, not with any such felonious intentions as 
are put in execution by smaller and viler vermin, 
but for the sake of warmth. The Swedish traveller, 
Kalm, says that when he and his companions were 
forced to sleep in uninhabited places, the crickets 
got into the folds of their garments, so that they were 
obliged to make some tarriance every morning, and 
search carefully before they could get rid of them. 

“Two species of Swallows have domesticated 
themselves with man. We have only that which 
builds under the eaves in England, but in North 
America they have both the house swallow and the 
chimney swallow ; the chimnies not being made use 
of in summer, they take possession, and keep it some- 
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great. Each feather in this bird’s tail ends in a st ff | 
point, like the end of an awl; they apply the tail to 
the side of the wall, and it assists in keeping them 
up, while they hold on with their feet. ‘They make 
a great thundering noise all day long by flying up 
and down in the chimnies ;’ now as the Indians had 
not so much as a hearth made of masonry, it is an 
obvious question, says Kalm, where did these swal- 
lows build before the Europeans came, and erected 
houses with chimnies? Probably, it is supposed, in 
hollow trees, but certainly where they could ; and it 
is thus shown that they took the first opportunity 
of improving their own condition. 

“ But the Doctor dwelt with most pleasure on the 
intellectual capabilities of Dogs. * * A dog may be 
made an epicure as well as his master. He acquires 
notions of rank and respectability ; understands that 
the aristocracy are his friends, regards the beggar as 
his rival for bones, and knows that whoever ap- 
proaches in darkness is to be suspected for his inten- 
tions. A dog’s physiognomical discernment never 
deceives him ; and this the Doctor was fond of ob- 
serving, because wherever he was known the dogs 
came to return the greeting they expected. He has 
a sense of right and wrong as far as he has been 
taught ; a sense of honour and of duty, from which 
his master might sometimes take a lesson ; and not 
unfrequently a depth and heroism of affection, which 
the Doctor verily believed would have its reward in 
a better world.” 

To understand the fun of our next quotation 
we must state that it refers to the process em- 

loyed with geese, with a view to enlarge their 
ivers, and concerning the revenge they take of 
mankind :— 

* Among the imports in the Leith Commercial 
List, for June 1830, is an entry of 1,820,000 goose 
quills, brought by the Anne from Riga, for Messrs. 
Alexander Duncan and Son, of Edinburgh. One 
million, eight hundred and twenty thousand goose 
quills! The number will present itself more ade- 
quately to thy imagination when it is thus expressed 
in words. O Reader, consider in thy capacious 
mind the good and the evil in which that million, 
eight hundred and twenty thousand quills will be 
concerned. Take notice that the whole quantity 
is of foreign growth—that they are all imported 
quills, and so far from being all that were imported, 
that they were brought by one ship, and for only one 
house. Geese enough are not bred in Great Britain 
for supplying pens to schools, counters, public offices, 
private families, authors, and last not least in their 
consumption of this article, young ladies,—though 
they call in the crow-quills to their aid. Think of 
the Lawyers, Reader! and thou wilt then acknow- 
ledge that even if we were not living at this time 
under a government of Newspapers, the Goose is 
amply revenged upon mankind.” 








The Spirit of the East. Illustrated in a Journal 
of Travels through Roumeli, during an Event- 


ful Period. 

Colburn. 
We have only received the first volume of this 
work, and that at the last hour. It isnot often, 
under these circumstances, that we choose to 
hurry out a notice,—but the writer is just now 
before the public, and there is a dearth of new 
publications; so that we have resolved to enliven 
our paper with a few of the incidents of travel, 
reserving the work for deliberate examination 
till next week. Mr. Urquhart travelled in 
Greece during the War of Independence; and 
our first quotation will have reference to an event 
which exercised considerable influence on the 
results of that war. The political importance of 
mastery over the Gulf of Corinth was well known 
to all parties. The Castle of the Little Darda- 
nelles, which commands the entrance, was in 
possession of the Turks ; and for a long century 
—says Mr. Urquhart—the waters of the Gulf 
had never felt a stranger keel, or reflected other 
pennant, save that of ‘ the blood-red flag.” 

“Corinth had been assigned as a rendezvous by 
General Church ; but little hope was excited by this 
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unexplained gathering, and the captains of the 


Palicari did not flock to his standard with any zeal. 
Those who followed him, accustomed to exercise 
the liberty, alike, of free discussion and free will, 
had no heart for an enterprise in which neither was 
allowed ; and they asked, if the Archi-Stratigos in- 
tended to transport them to Acarnania in walnut- 
shells ? However, a considerable body had at length 
assembled ; and on the 22nd of September, 1827, as 
they were scattered over the grand amphitheatre 
that commands the Gulf, from the summit of the 
Acropolis of Corinth to the shore,—a square-rigged 
vessel was descried full before the Gulf wind, and 
standing straight for the Isthmus. Turkish men-of- 
war never approached this coast, and what other 
vessel could have ventured through the straits ? 
A thousand hopes, and surmises, arose and spread 
through the anxious throng; the few glasses which 
the camp and the citadel could afford, were ap- 
pealed to in vain; the swelling topsails concealed 
her colours. The vessel presently hauled her wind 
for Loutraki, a port at the northernmost angle of 
the Isthmus: her broad ensign then blew out and 
displayed the silver cross on its azure field‘! A shout 
of welcome arose from the expectant host, and the 
merry peals of the whole artillery of the citadel pro- 
claimed, after two thousand years of subjection, the 
inauguration of the emblem of Greece on the waters 
of Lepanto. 

“It was now ascertained that Lord Cochrane, 
having assembled a squadron, had proceeded to 
await the army without the straits, to transport it 
to Western Greece. But he had anxiously looked, 
and looked in vain, for the preconcerted signal-fires 
on the mountain; he had, therefore, determined 
on forcing a passage to embark the troops within 
the Gulf. But, on his communicating his intentions 
to the captains, they declared they would not ex- 
pose their vessels to such danger, and he was forced 
to abandon his design. The squadron was anchored 
off Missolonghi; the Admiral made signal to two 
vessels, also manned with Greeks, though officered 
by Englishmen. They instantly weighed and stood 
for the Gulf. These vessels were the steamer Per- 
severance, and the brig Sauveur: the latter vessel 
alone passed the batteries, and entered the Gulf. 
This is a romantic incident in the circumstances that 
led to the establishment of Greek independence, 
and I may be excused for continuing the narration 
of the event that immediately led to the battle of 
Navarino, 

“ Proceeding up the Gulf, scarcely injured by the 
passage, the brig sailed for, and entered, a deep bight 
within Galaxida, on the northern shore of the Gulf, 
opposite to Vostizza. The windings of the channel 
opened to the eyes of the Greeks a Turkish squadron 
huddled close together in equal security and con- 
fusion,—their sails drying, their men on shore, and, 
as it proved, without ammunition on board. But 
the dreams of bloodless victory were soon overcast ; 
and, on the evening of the same day, the Sauveur 
just managed to effect her escape, and run for Co- 
rinth. Her flag it was that caused the rock of Corinth 
to ring with artillery and acclamations. 

“The effect of the appearance of this vessel in 
the Gulf was miraculous ; the talisman of Turkish 
supremacy was broken, and the passage to Western 
Greece opened. The Palicari now flocked round 
General Church, urging him to lead them forwards. 
The camp broke up from Corinth ; and the Sauveur, 
now joined by the steamer, made sail for the west- 
ward. It was determined that the two vessels, the 
steamer and brig, should attack the squadron at 
Salona, before the entrance of which they arrived 
on the morning of the 28th. The Turks were busily 
occupied in making dispositions for defence ; landing 
guns, erecting batteries on the shore, and collecting 
from 1500 to 2000 men from the surrounding posts. 
During the night the sounds of preparation on board 
the steamer floated on the still breast of the Gulf; 
and the watches of the two vessels, from time to 
time, enliven their labours with answering cheers. 
The morrow was to be an eventful day for Greece: 
on its issue depended the mastery of the Gulf, and 
all the advantages contingent on its possession ; but, 
above all was it to decide the highland chiefs, now 
wavering between Turks and Greeks. But still more 
important and unforeseen results were in store. The 
contemplated attack was bold, if not desperate. The 
memory of the recent failure did not tend to diminish 


the‘apprehensions which the disproportion of num. 
bers, and disadvantage of position, might suggest ; 
and prepared, as the Turks now would be, it wag 
evident that there was no alternative between de. 
struction and success. 

“The morning broke in loveliness on the beautiful 
and classic scene ; the sun rose in splendour ; there 
was not a cloud in the sky nor a breath on the 
waters; at length, a volume of dense smoke, from 
the funnel of the steamer, shot upwards like the 
irruption of a volcano. To the Turks this steamer, 
the first they had ever beheld, was an object of won. 
der and of horror. Scarcely did they deem it the 
work of mortal hands; so strange in its form an 
movements, peopled with beings that seemed fres, 
from the infernal regions ; and so dreadful the effect 
of the projectiles it seemed to have received ho® 
from below. The ensuing scene, although myself a 
sharer in its dangers and its triumph, I will relate ag 
described to me by one of the officers attached to 
General Church. The Greek army was marching 
along the southern coast, watching the movements 
of the vessels. It halted at Vostizza, which was im. 
mediately opposite the Gulf of Salona, and disposed 
themselves to witness the attack with the excitement 
of an army in repose assembled to await the de 
cision of its fate by the skill or fortune of a single 
combat. 

“The two vessels had to enter a narrow land- 
locked bay, which could be entered only with a lead 
ing wind that would prevent retreat, there to attack 
vessels mounting four times their number of guns, 
made fast to the shore, presenting their broadsides 
like steady batteries, with batteries erected on the 
beach, and a couple of thousand soldiers lining the 
shore; and that in a warfare where no quarter was 
expected on either side. 

“Tt was a curious sight to see the black cloud 
from the funnel of a steamer driven by the breeze 
from Achaia towards the Delphic heights and Par. 
nassus. It was strange to hear the patter of paddle 
wheels sounding far and wide on the Corinthian 
wave. The Greek vessels, as they rounded the point, 
came suddenly in view of the Turks, drawn up in 
line at the bottom of the bay, and dressed as fora 
gala scene in broad and bloody flags and long stream- 
ing pennants. The shore, also, displayed flags of 
defiance where fresh earth batteries had been cast 
up; a goodly show of green tents and the glittering 
of arms enlivened the hills around, forming altogether 
a sight less enticing than picturesque. ‘It wasonly, 
said my informant, ‘when we saw them turn the 
point that we really felt that the attempt was in 
earnest ; it was only then that we felt all the danger 
of the enterprise, or the consequences of a failure, 
With what anxiety did we watch the white sails and 
the black smoke, as they disappeared beyond the 
low point! Of what intense suspense was that half 
hour that elapsed between that moment and the first 
distant peal of cannon that boomed along the water, 
and the mist of gray smoke that slowly rolled up 
fram the hollow of the bay along the side of Parnas 
sus! After a quarter of an hour’s incessant cam 
nonade, a black volume of smoke suddenly shot to 
the sky! Was it friend or foe that had ‘gone to 
heaven or to hell?’ Our suspense was not of long 
duration ; a second volume followed, blacker, higher 
than the first. ‘ They are lost, they are lost!’ burst 
from the compressed lips of the astounded Greeks; 
when a third explosion proved that it was the ene 
my’s ships that were burning. Then arose the wild 
notes of that unearthly war-cry ; imagination and 
lungs were exhausted in metaphors and shrieks.’” 

We shall now quote a few observations on the 
state of the peasantry in the year 1830. 

“ From the public lands, which include the richest 
and plain lands, the Government exacted three-tenths 
of the produce. The peasants, for the most part, 
employed money borrowed at 2} per cent. per month, 
or received the seed for which they bound themselves 
to return one-half of the net proceeds. At sowing 
time, the price of grain was very high, owing to the 
blockade of the Dardanelles, while the seed-graia 
bore a still higher price, owing to the universal pre 
judice, that no seed will give a good crop save that 
which is grown in the country, the quantity of which 
was very small. At harvest-time, the blockade har 
ing been raised, prices fell one half—a remarkable 





indication of the influence of the Dardanelles ovet 
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the surrounding countries. The expense of cultiva- | or spirit of the marsh, shrieked and roared in his | rhythms of a line in Homer or Virgil, but many 


tion in Greece is greater than in England. The 
modes and implements are rude and cumbersome ; 
every transport is made on the back of mules; the 
land must be ploughed three times before sowing ; 
their plough displaces the soil without turning or 


breaking the clods; no manure is laid on the land, | 


which generally bears but two crops in three years, 
and a great deal more seed than necessary is sown. 
With all these expenses and disadvantages, one-third 
of the crop (besides 12 per cent. custom on all pro- 
duce and goods shipped or unshipped) goes to Go- 
yernment, one-half of the remainder to the provider 
of cattle and seed; so that the peasant receives 
3}-tenths of the net proceeds to discharge the interest 
on his advances, to cover the expenses of cultivation, 
to maintain his family, and fulfil the expectations he 
had entertained of entering on a new and happier 
state of existence. 

“ The labouring population is yet far better off 
than the landed proprietors. Many of these had, 
through all the vicissitudes of the revolution, saved 
something as a last resource, and they eagerly seized 
the moment of their being put in peaceable posses- 
sion of their properties to dispose of whatever valu- 
ables they still retained, and applied the proceeds, 
together with any advance they could obtain, to the 
restoration of their lands. But their resources were 
generally inadequate, and their expectations always 
exaggerated. After building houses and farm-offices, 
buying cattle, breaking up and clearing land, pro- 
prietors have been left without the means of buying 
seed. The olive, and especially the mulberry-trees, 
which give their crops without outlay or care, and 
are the surest resources of an unsettled country, had 
been in a great measure cut down for firewood during 
the war: the vineyards and currant-vines could only 
be restored with considerable expense and the loss of 
several seasons.” 

A personal adventure, not without interest, 
and conveying a pleasant idea of travelling in 
Greece, will conclude this hasty notice. After 
visiting some ruins at Trigardon, which Mr. 
Urquhart presumes to have been the ancient 
(Eniade, he continues :— 

“The sun was not far above the horizon, when we 
reluctantly quitted the ruins. We had to return to 
Catouna; thence it was two hours to the monastery 
of Lezini, and an equal distance to Gouria, the village 
where we had directed our tent to be pitched. We 
determined on taking the road to the monastery. 
Like every path in Greece, the road to Lezini was 
scarcely distinguishable from the sheep-walks; it lay, 
besides, over a thickly wooded hill, and it was not 
without great self-gratulation (unattended as we were), 
that we found ourselves, half-an-hour after dark, on 
the border of the marsh, but the monastery stood in 
the middle of it! Wewere now, indeed, in a dilemma; 
we shouted and hallooed for half-an-hour, and re- 
ceived but jackal cries in answer. What was to be 
done? We were exceedingly fatigued, equally hun- 
gry, and particularly disinclined to adopt either of 
the alternatives of retracing our steps, or of lying 
down supperless on the cold rocks amid the croaking 
of myriads of frogs, whose innumerable voices rising 
from so great an extent of marsh (twenty or thirty 
square miles), falling into a sort of measure, might be 
compared to pulsations of the earth. I therefore 
stripped, tied my shirt round my broad-brimmed 
straw hat,and committed myself to the Naiads of the 
marsh. But I made a sad mistake in my estimate 
of distance. The night was pitch dark ; a canal 
leads through the marsh to the monastery ; the sides 
seemed firm, but when I attempted to cling to, or to 
climb upon them, I sank in the slime, or got entan- 
gled in and torn by the thorns and broken reeds. I 
was thus compelled to keep to the clear channel, and 
the water presently, having reached my shirt and 
hat, weighed down my head, and closed my ears. 
Swimming slowly along in this far from enviable 
predicament, I suddenly perceived (for I could not 
hear at all) a boat close upon me, and on the point 
of running me down. I shrieked out with all the 
emphasis that could be given by sudden fright, and a 
mouthful of water. The boatman, not a whit less 
terrified at the inhuman cry from the water, and the 
sight of a white floating substance like an enormous 
Water-lily, under which form they personify the goul 





turn ; punted away with all his might, ran foul of the 
bank, and, tumbling head over heels, lost his pole. 
He then paddled away back to the monastery with 
the seat of the boat. I had nothing to do but to swim 
after him, when, fortunately, I stuck upon a knot of 
reeds, clung to them to rest myself, and thus raised 
my head with its wet load for a moment out of the 
water. Cries from a short distance met my ear of, 
© Who are you?” ‘Turn back.’ ‘ Speak, or we will 
fire!’ and only, after a quarter of an hour’s assur- 
ances and explanation, was I permitted to approach 
the bank, having the comfortable assurance, repeated 
over and over again, that twenty muskets and a nine- 
pounder full of grape were pointed upon me, in faith 
of which the lighted match was held up and whirled 
about. Even in the shivering, lacerated state in which 
I was, I could not help making myself merry at their 
warlike preparations: but having convinced them that 
I was no spirit, for in that case I would not have asked 
their permission ; that I was no robber, or I should not 
have made such an outcry; and that I was but one 
naked individual ; they allowed me to land, and gave 
me the warmest reception that had ever fallen to my 
lot. One took his shoes off to put on my feet; an- 
other slipped off his fustanel to wipe me with; an- 
other wrapped me in his hot jacket; and my toilet 
was completed, to the infinite amusement of the 
whole party, with the canonicals of the venerable 
Abbot. In this state I went, or was rather lifted along, 
to the monastery, which was at some distance, while 
the boat was sent for my companion. Upon the dis- 
tance, he and I could never agree: he made it but 
half a mile; I, at the least, a mile and a half: and, 
surely, having swam it, I should know best. The 
Greeks were much amazed at this feat ; it had only 
been once performed before, though hundreds had 
perished in attempting it in escaping from the Turks, 
The Abbot's best suit was brought out for me. An 
old Calogria, or nun, who was living in sisterly love 
with the Abbot, had me bathed in hot water and 
rubbed with oil, as there was not a square inch of my 
skin untorn ; and summed up her solicitous attentions 
by a restoring cup of Greek athol aroge—hot rakki 
and honey.” 

Next week we hope to do more justice to 
this work. 








History of English Rhythms. 


By E. Guest, 

M.A. 2 vols. Pickering. 

Encuisu Prosody has engaged the attention 
of many eminent grammarians, but in general 
they have been led away by their classical 
predilections, and have endeavoured to ac- 
commodate our stubborn language to the 
Greek and Roman metres. There was want- 
ing a general view of rhythm as a law of 
succession, applied to the elements to be 
arranged, independent of the accidents by 
which these elements are distinguished, and this 
has been in a great degree accomplished in the 
volumes before us. Verse is a succession of 
articulate sounds, regulated by a fixed law; and 
music is a similar succession of inarticulate 
sounds: we apply the names melody and har- 
mony to both, without any reference to their 
meaning; “the burthen of many an English 
song has long yielded a certain pleasure, though 
every whit as unmeaning as the nonsense of a 
school-boy.” 

We knowof but two modifications of sound— 
time andaccent—thatis, the length of the syllable, 
and the stress laid upon it in pronunciation. It 
is clear that these may be coincident, and there 
is generally a tendency to lengthen the accented 
syllable; hence many writers—among the rest 
Dr. Johnson—have frequently confounded accent 
and quantity : the distinction, however, may be 
easily seen, by changing the location of the 
words, which will vary the accent, but not the 
quantity. In comparing these two modifications, 
for example, Greek poetry with English, it will 
be found that the cadences of verses marked by 
quantity are more definite than of those marked 
by accent: a school-boy rarely misses the 





educated readers make sad havoc with the metres 
of Milton and the older dramatists. Hence we 
find that all the nations which have adopted 
accentual metres have sought some subsidiary 
means of marking the accent, and the means 
usually employed is a coincidence of sound re- 
curring at stated intervals in the accented sylla- 
ble. This correspondence of sound is called 
rhyme, which forms an important, but not a ne- 
cessary element of accentual verse. 

Rhyme being a correspondence in sound be- 
tween syllables similarly modified, may be of 
various kinds, according to the elements of the 
syllable between which the consonance is esta- 
blished. The correspondence may be between 
the initial consonants, between the vowels, be- 
tween the final consonants, or between any two 
of these elements, or even all three of them. 
The last is what the French call the rich rhyme, 
which in their language is admired, but which 
never has been tolerated in ours. The first 
species of rhyme, the correspondence between the 
initial sounds only, pervades all the earlier Scan- 
dinavian and Anglo-Saxon poetry; the rhyme, 
generally, was only with the initial consonants : 
Mr. Guest says he has rarely found the vowels 
correspond. ‘This species of rhyme is usually 
called alliteration,—its nature will be understood 
by an example:— 

Tha wes after wiste There was after the feast 

Wap up a-hafen. A cry raised. 

The second form, where vowels alone corre- 
sponded, was peculiar tothe Irish and some other 
Celtic nations, the third species, in which the 
final consonants alone corresponded, is not un- 
common in our earlier poetry, but it soon gave 
way to the more perfect consonantal rhyme, in 
which the vowel sound was required to corre- 
spond, as well as the final consonants. 

English verses are measured, not by the quan- 
tity or the number of the syllables they contain, 
but by the number of accents; and this gives us 
a richer variety of metres than the classical forms 
afforded: they have been classified with great 
ability by Mr. Guest, but the number is far from 
being exhausted. 

We have been greatly pleased with these 
volumes ; they show that our earlier literature is 
rich in treasures, of which we were too long con- 
tented to remain in ignorance; and they afford 
a gratifying proof of the increased attention paid 
to Anglo-Saxon,—or, as weshould rather call it, 
old English literature. 

The history of our rhythms is traced, by Mr, 
Guest, with great ability, but over the origin hope. 
less obscurity prevails. We cannot even form a 
plausible conjecture when or how final prevailed 
over initial rhyme; it is still doubtful whether 
the Latins borrowed final rhyme from the Ger- 
man nations, or the German nations from them: 
Mr. Guest inclines to the latter hypothesis, and 
we think it the more plausible, because examples 
of Leonine or rhyming verses may be found 
among the writers of the Augustan age: for 
instance, we read in Ovid,— 

Querebant flavos per nemus omne Jaros. 

This, however, is a subject which could not be 
satisfactorily discussed within our limits. We 
shall, therefore, take our leave of Mr. Guest, re- 
commending his volumes as the best treatise 
which has yet appeared on English Prosody, and 
containing besides much interesting information 
on the history of our poetry and our language. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Soldier’s Library, by the author of § Military 
Memoirs of an Infantry Officer.—Many chapters of 
this little book belong to the officer's library rather 
than the soldier’s—those, we mean, wherein defects 
in the constitution of our military code are pointed 
out, and new regulations suggested by way of remedy. 
But the other moiety, containing anecdotes of enter- 
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prise, stratagem, and individual heroism, will be 
acceptable as a barrack-room companion. In his 
selections, however, our author has too largely fallen 
back upon the by-gone days of Greece and Rome. 
Our brave fellows would rather read of the Lion of 
the North and Prince Eugene—of their boast, 
Wellington—and their late honoured guest, Soult— 
than of “ Venus, Plutarch, and Nebuchadnezzar,” 
(as the ‘Groves of Blarney’ hath it). 

A Manual of Conduct.—The design of this work 
is, to exemplity the bearings of Christian principle 
on the actions of ordinary life; in some parts, the 
author has fallen into the error of setting up too high 
and too rigid a standard, but in general his views are 
sound and judicious; and there is a calmness and 
‘moderation in his tone, better calculated to win 
attention than the passionate appeals, or, what is 
worse, the fierce denunciations of too many of our 
recent writers on Christian Ethics. 

The Confessions of Adalbert, by Francis Theremin, 
D.D., translated from the German, by Samuel Jack- 
son, Esq.—This book is the first part of an imaginary 
series of papers, wherein is described, the exchange 
made by a young man of despair and unbelief, for a 
faith of love, charity, and self-denial. The fault 
with all such works is, that struggles are set forth only 
as violent and as lasting as the writer knows how to 
overcome—and not those intricate and protracted 
conflicts, which must take place, in minds of any 
strength, when undergoing so vital a change: to detail 
the latter, adequately, requires the patient power of a 
Richardson, or the passionless experience of a Goethe. 
All these German books, however, are more welcome 
to us, than our own publications of a corresponding 
class—inasmuch as we would rather have the over 
sweetness and charity tending towards quietism, 
which pervades their pages, than the “ fire mingled 
with hail,” which runs through so many of our (so- 
called) religious tales. 

Forbes on the theory of the Calculus.—The author's 
design, to simplify the principles ofanalytic geometry, 
and to remove the mathematical and metaphysical 
difficulties which limit the diffusion of the differential 
and integral calculus,deserves commendation. Though 
we cannot say that he has completely succeeded, we 
may safely assert, that he has advanced farther than 
his predecessors towards completing the harmony 
and unity of mathematical science. 

Arnold's Introduction to Greek Prose Composition.— 
A well-arranged system of exercises, adapted to 
Buttman’s Syntax: the author has judiciously di- 
rected the student’s attention to the construction of 
sentences, rather than to the mere inflection of words. 

Scriptural Studies.—The author is a pious man, 
but he too often neglects the practical for the mystical 
interpretation of the sacred Records. 

Tales of the Great and Brave.—A pleasant book 
for children, containing anecdotes of the Black Prince, 
Robert the Bruce, Joan of Arc, Nelson, Napoleon, 
aud others, strung together with pretty domestic 
sketches. 

Every dip into that chaos where float small col- 
lections of rhyme, brings up some curiosities—we 
cannot say treasures. Among the former, must be 
numbered a volume of Miscellaneous Poems, by 
AOTIAOS, in which the modern Greek singeth the 
* Gothic Hall’ of his ancestors, and the visions which 
terrify him at midnight, till he hurries up his “old 
oak stairs,” leaving a poem, concerning his “feline 
guardian,” incomplete. In the chapter of oddities, 
too, must be comprehended The Victim, a Tale of 
the Lake of the four Cantons, by the Author of * A 
Traveller's Thoughts.’ This is a poet of nice con- 
science : beingafraid that the “unreserved confidence” 

which he makes his heroine Constance place in her 
lover, might subject her to some animadversions, he 
explains the same in his preface, by declaring it to 
be “ in perfect accordance with the great purity and 
simplicity of manners which peculiarly characterize 
the Swiss; and on that ground (he adds) she may 
fairly be acquitted of any breach of decorum.” Did 
we believe that self-delusion was to be cured or even 
checked by the exhibition of its fruits, we would 
proceed with the task, ungracious though it be. Ex- 
perience, however, has taught us the reverse ; and 
we will, therefore, at present, only attempt to make 
further known those volumes which can declare their 


own claims and pretensions through the medium of 


From the Legend of the Puritans, and other Poems, 
by Susan Fisher—a volume which its authoress de- 
scribes as the amusement of her sick chamber—we 
shall draw a few verses: 
Song of a Spirit. 

Awake! awake! the hour is come 

When saints their vigils keep ; 
And spirits from their distant home 

Watch while their lov’d ones sleep: 
The busy fiends that rule the day 

Our sacred presence fear: 
The midnight blasts our spells obey, 

No earthly sounds are here ; 
Then listen to these holy lays, 
Thy waiting Spirit's hymn of praise. 
Free as the shades that round thee throng, 

Thy spirit now is free ; 
Nor need we power of voice, nor song, 

To wake thy sympathy: 
The rapid thought, the sparkling eye, , 

The blissful consciousness, 
The hopes that brighter worlds descry, 

A higher power confess. 
Oh privilege to sorrow given, 
Lost to the world to dwell with heaven! 


And dearer than the seraph’s strain, 
This soft and lowly lay, 

Which comes to soothe thy hours of pain, 
And chase thy tears away! 

Yes, thou art chang’d, and am not I 
Freed from the touch of death ? 

Light as the moonbeam can I fly, 
Across my trackless path ; 

And nightly will I sing to thee, 

The song of immortality. 


Oh could I place thee by my side 
Far from these scenes of night, 
Together would we swiftly glide, 
Nor would we check our flight 
Until the gales of heaven should bring 
Our airy bark to rest 
In regions of eternal spring, 
The dwellings of the blest ;— 
Sweet isles embosom’d in the deep, 
Where saints their endless sabbaths keep. 


Or wilt thou with the comet fly 
Where brighter suns are burning, 
Drinking their light with unquench’d eye, 
With unflagg’d wing returning ; 
Oh start not! to the Spirit’s flight 
Dull is the whirlwind’s force ; 
Nor fear escaping from unis sight 
Whose love shall guide thy course ; 
In highest heaven, in depths profound, 
Circling his radiant throne around. 


There is thy centre :—couldst thou dwell 
By Eden's living streams, 

Or every rolling planet tell 
That o'er thee sheds its beams, 

Yet would thy raptur'd spirit find 
A higher bliss was given, 

In converse with the Eternal Mind, 
Whose smile alone is heaven. 

Wilt thou not die these joys to see? 

Art thou afraid to come with me ? 


Poems, by Eliza Mary Hamilton.—The thoughts 
and the language of true poetry are not wanting, but 
some of Miss Hamilton’s poems—which are, for the 
most part, contemplative—stand on the boundary- 
line between sense and no-meaning. The following 
sonnets, however, are unaffected and simple : 


Sonnet on a first approach to the Menai Bridge, 
Light as those delicate fairy threads we see,— 
That silver web of most consummate skill, 
Which, in the summer air, scarce visible, 
Flings arches exquisite from tree to tree,— 
Art thou, most wondrous Bridge! thy majesty 
Is as some beauteous dream-like miracle !— 
Terror, and doubt, and exultation’s thrill 
Into one breathless joy are blent by thee, 
And thy dread sky-borne pathway o'er the blue 
And soundless sea, and dwindled ships that glide 
Mutely the bright enchanted region through: 
While thou dost sit as Empress o’er the tide; 
E’en like that Nation high, whose power and pride 
Could lift thee as her symbol to our view! 


Written for Miss D. W.’s Album. 
It is not now that I can speak, while still 
Thy lakes, thy hills, thyself are in my sight ; 
I would be quiet—for the thoughts that fill 
My spirit’s urn are a confused delight ; 
They must have time to settle to the clear 
Untroubled calm of memory, ere they show, 
True as the water-depths around thee here, 
These images, that then will come and go, 
An everlasting joy. Far, far away 
As life, extends the shadow of to-day ; 
And keenlier present from the past will come 
Thy sweet laugh’s freshness pure, with all the Poet’s home. 
Rydal Mount, 1830. 


The last of this week’s draught is a little, gay 
pamphlet, Victoria Victrixz,—a song suited to the 
time,—by Charles Whitehead. The title declares 
the nature of this loyal effusion; and, after the 





extract, the 


= 
service to a new sovereign, the poet thus breaks forth 
into prophecy :— . 
From the blind quarries’ yet unbroken heap, 

Of unimaginable grace shall rise 
Forms, that are clouded with a mystic sleep, 

Or wake upon us with their soften’d eyes. 

Such rarest creatures as the Mind supplies 
Of him, whose thoughts with shapes of beaaty teem; 

Such as are half bequeath’d when twilight dies,— 
Or oft depart on a departing dream,— 

t scarce solicit breath to be the life they seem. 
Hark! stealing softly upward, float around 

Dissolving strains, that the rapt soul inthral ; 
Ne’er issued from the crystal urn of sound 

Sweeter, or at the sea-nymph’s festival, 

Arose from pearly shells in Nereus’ hall. 
Italian and Teutonic airs too long 

Have charm’d our English muse; she will recall— 
She has recall'd at length her native song, 
And bids us to forget her self-inflicted wrong. 

* * * * 


And Painting, her combin’d harmonious hues, 
Shall on the meditated canvas blend, 
In warmer tints than those the Sun imbues 
The clouds with, ere his weary car descend ; 
Softer than May doth to her blossoms lend, 
Or Iris for her watery bow prepare ; 
As heavenly skill shall on her hand attend, 
As though her pencil, charged with forms so fair, 
Were wrought of a bright tress of Berenice’s hair. 
But oh! shall Poetry revive once more? 
(Would that some loftier voice her cause would plead!) 
Will not thy hand, thy youthful hand restore 
Her glories, and award her honour’d meed? 
o oe é 


But thou shalt flourish: if my hopes be true, 

Thy sons no longer upon chance shall wait, 
Or humbly still at Fortune's threshold sue 

For alms that never come, or come too late. 

The penalty of daring to be great 
Has been too often paid !—by fortune thrust 

With spurns from her inhospitable gate, 
In whom should outraged Genius place his trust ? 
In whom but thee, young Queen, the gentle and the just. 

New Editions.—There are some important works 
in this collection, to which we may hereafter advert 
more fully; in the meantime, we think it well to 
announce a beautiful quarto edition of Mr. Rogers's 
Italy—a compact edition, in one volume, of Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, with the Life, introductory dis 
course, notes, &c., by Mr. M‘Culloch—a third edi- 
tion of Wood’s Practical Treatise on Railroads, 
considerably enlarged—a second edition of Sir 
Henry Parnell’s valuable Treatise on Roads—of Mr. 
Morewood’s History of Inebriating Liquors, a work 
of considerable interest—Treatises on Natural and 
Chemical Philosophy, by Sir John Leslie, reprinted 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica—The Principles 
of Medicine, by Dr. Billing—Discourses, by Dr. Chan- 
ning—The Honey-bee, by Dr. Bevan—Experiments 
and Observations on the Gastric Juice and the Physi- 
ology of Digestion, by Dr. Beaumont (U.S.), with 
notes by Dr. Combe. This work, though only now 
reprinted, was reviewed in the Atheneum, on its first 
appearance, in 1834 (see No. 338). We may add 
to this list, The Imagery of Foreign Travel, which is 
a volume of extracts from ‘ Sherer’s Scenes and Im. 
pressions in Egypt and India,’ published some years 
since—and the Religio Medici, and the Hydric 
taphia or Urn-Burial, of Sir Thomas Brown, witha 
preliminary discourse by Mr. St. John. 











List of New Books.—Dewar’s (the Rev. Dr.) Evidences 
of Divine Revelation, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Carr’s (T. S.) His 
and Geography of Greece, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Osbome’s 
Grand Junction Railway Guide, royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. cL— 
The Chatham Correspondence, Vol. 1. 8vo. 18s. cl.—Inci- 
dents of Travel in Egypt and Arabia, hy George Stephens, 
2 vols. post Svo. 15s. bds.— Notes on Naples and its Eavi- 
rons, &c. post 8vo. 9s. cl.— Relics of Elijah, by Dr. Krum- 
macher, 18mo. 2s, 6d. cl.—Questions on the Epistles, 18mo. 
2s. cl.—Christ our Example, 6th edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Hoary 
Head and the Valleys Below, by Jacob Abbott, fc. 35. 64. 
cl.—Vindication of the Book of Genesis, by the Rev. F. De 
Johnsone, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Bible Thoughts, ex 
from Caryl, 32mo, 2s. cl._—How to Observe: Morals avd 
Manners, by Miss Martineau, post Svo. 8s. 6d. cl.—The 
Singing Master, 2nd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—The Book of 
Family Crests, 2 vols. fc. 2is.cl.—A Brother's Gift toa 
Sister, edited by R. D. Walker, fc. 5s. cl.—Crusts for 
Chickens, &c. 18mo. 2s. hf-bd.—Little Crumbs, 1Smo. ls. 
cl.—The Peep of Day, 5th edit. 18mo. 3s. cl.—Family 
Prayers for the Use of Young Persons, new edit. 12mo, 2s. 
6d.cl.—Southey’s Poetical Works, Vol. X. fc. 5s. cl.—The 
Doctor, Vol. V. post Svo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Macartney on la- 
flammation, 4to. 15s. cl.—Doering's Horace, 2nd edit. 810. 
18s. bds.—Hawker’s Instructions to Young Sportsmet, 
new edit. 8vo. 21s. cl.—-William’s Euclid, new edit. $v0. 
10s. 6d. cl—Uncle Oliver's Travels in Persia, Vol. Il. 
18mo. 4s. cl.—Lamartine’s Souvenirs en Orient, 2 vel 
18mo. new edit. 12s. swd.—Carey on the Credit System, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. swd.—Gathercole’s Letters to a Dissenting 
Minister, 18mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Elementary Latin Class-Book, 
by M. Thornborrow, 12mo. 2s. cl.—Prout’s Hints on Light 





fashion of all good minstrels coming to pay suit and 


and Shadow, 4to. 42s. cl, 
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ag _ . THE AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. | rooks, who seem to consider the footsteps of every | matters but a trifle to me that Milton’s mulberry-tree 
periments We have now crossed the channel, and shall passer-by an intrusion upon their domain. Imagi- | stands, bending with years, in the garden of Christ's, 
he Physi allow Mr. Thatcher to say a few words on England. | nation, and association, I need not say, enhance im- | or that the Trinity people have Newton's glass. It 
S.), with We must, however, be chary of selections, for his | measurably the interest of these beautiful scenes. | is enough that they were nursed into maturity within 
aan letters would form a good sized volume. He appears | As I follow out the windings of these dark avenues, these walls, and that they became what they were, 
on its first to have travelled, somewhat hastily indeed, over the | and climb these well-worn stairs of stone, I think of | and achieved what they have left the memory of 
wae whole country,—for we find him west, as far as the | the generations who have trod them before me ; of | behind them, never to be forgotten. It is more than 
which is Land’s End, east on the coast of Norfolk and Lin- | the great events which have passed around them enough that I can claim them as countrymen of 
oad d Im coln, north even to the Highlands of Scotland, and | since those walls were reared, and which themselves | mine. Every man of them was an Americay. Every 
sme yean south in the Isle of Wight, to say nothing of a trip have seen; of the Renunciation of the authority of | American has a share of the pride, as well as of the 
» Hydrie thence to Paris, Our first extract shall be a few | the Pope, and the Reception of Elizabeth, and the | benefit, of their genius, virtues, labours, and fame. 
my 4 words on the University of Cambridge :— | hoisting of the Royal flag for Charles, and the plant- | He speaks the language they made so musical. The 
’ _ “As rich as the University is, and as rural as it is, | ing of Cromwell's cannon on the walls of the Insti- | Christianity they died for, has been taken up by the 
its venerable antiquity strikes me still more than | tution, in which he was educated himself for the race | Pilgrims, and borne, like the Ark, over land and sea. 
Evidences either its wealth or its beauty. Most of these noble , he ran. I think, above all, of what is far more ho- | Their science, discoveries, laws, have entered into 
T. S.) His buildings are hundreds of years old. Even King’s | nourable to the University, and more sacred in itself | one being, as the blood enters into the body. Their 
—— Chapel, all freshly vigorous as it looks, was only | the memory of that genius, learning, science, the blood itself is ours.” 
5 el Teek Snished by Henry VIII., having been begun long | labour of mighty intellects, the nursing of great men,| Being thus far on our route, we may as well push 
» Stephens, before. There is one sequestered ruinous building | then unknown even to themselves, who since have | onto the Lakes:— 
. —_ in the background of one of the squares, now used | made, as Milton did, ‘all Europe ring from side to| “I write in the heart of the English Land of Lakes 
Mo a as a barn, which was used as a disputation-hall at the | side.’ The stars and the seas have been the theatre [Ambleside], famous for its scenery as long since as 
cl.— Hoary period when Colleges were not yet known: and here | of these men’s toils and triumphs. On wave and shore | Mason’s and Gray’s time, and still more famous for 
, fc. 35, 6d. Erasmus read his first Greek Lectures in England. | they have poured out rivers of immortal blood for | its poetry in ours. Itlies in the midst of the highest 
= Be Everything I see about me, indeed, is time-hallowed, | liberty, country, home. Every desert has been tra- | mountains of England on its eastern side, some 100 
Morals and and picturesque with the traces of other days; the | versed by their enterprise. All literature, that lives | miles north of Liverpool. I entered it at the north, 
d. cl.—The huge massy archways, under which I enter from the on earth, or will live while man exists, is and will | via Carlisle; and thence, packing my humble lug- 
oo 4 town into the several green College Squares, sur- | be imbued with their spirit. They have written, | gage in a portable shape I turned south again, and 
» amie rounded with their several quadrangles of hoary | and preached, and died at the stake, for Christianity climbing the vallies and hills, skimming the edge of 
,, 1smo. Is. stone; the cloistered walks, which some of them | itself—invincible champions of God's truth, and | the lake in the sunshine, and tugging up into the 
-].— Family enclose—long and high, with clustering pillars at the martyrs for his worship, and the deathless influence | dusky glens for the waterfalls when it rained; ex- 
a side, shadowy, and hollow-sounding to the foot ; the | of their sacrifices and of their superb spirits, has sunk | ploring the green little church-yards of the dells, 
ney on Ib- high grey walls of stone around the grounds, in some | into the souls of Christendom, and will go down to | clambering over precipices to seek after mines, mak- 
d edit. 810. places overgrown, like the buildings, with ivy, which | the last posterity of freemen, * making all earth an | ing excuses to peep into castle, cottage, and hovel— 
‘ a seem to have been unmolested for ages : the sweet | altar.” These are they who have breathed upon this | wandering, in a word, at my will for once, with that 
a, Vol. Il cool paths in the gardens and green fields, attached | spot : the Chaucers, Spensers, Drydens, Miltons, Jon- glorious freedom which only the pedestrian knows, 
ent, 2 vols to the Colleges, and all bordering on the Cam, and | sons, Grays; the Bacons, Newtons, Cokes; the Por- | and that never-flagging eagerness of interest which 
= all overshadowed by rich thick rows of ancient and | sons and Bentleys; the Paleys and Barrows; the only a region at once so wild and so lovely as this 
— majestic elms, filled in with shrubbery below, and af- | ‘Taylors, Tillotsons, Latimers, and Cranmers. Every | can sustain—thus, and thus far, have I made my 
its on Light fording in their branching summits a shelter for College has its long list of such men—‘its jewels.’ | way ‘into the bowels of the land.’ Here in the cosy 
whole armies of lazy-swinging and gruffly-cawing | I do not care which College they belonged to. It | comfort of a ‘snug elbow chair,’ taking ‘mine ease 
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in mine inn,’ I look back on the ramble as the white 
week of my life. * * 

“There is one charm of the lake-land, apart from 
its scenery, in which it perhaps surpasses all its rivals, 
The population one sees here is of ‘the right sort.’ 

’ It seems to be the most universally comfortable, 
quiet, contented community in Great Britain. I see 
no paupers pounding stones by the way-side, and not 
one beggar has accosted me. A large part of the 
inhabitants indeed are gentry, of some fortune. These 
rather pride themselves on their ‘nice’ cottages or 
splendid seats ; but the homes of the graziers, farmers, 
and shepherds, though humble, are never miserable. 
Very often there is something picturesque about 
them, for they are antique, massy, and thatched ; and 
so bedded in verdure and foliage withal, and so over- 
grown with lichensand moss, that they look like the 
growth of the soil into whose living principle they 
are thus adopted. * 

“ This lake-land has given its name to a portion of 
the literature of our day, whose respectability, in 
regard to genius, is aeknowledged even by those who 
do not sympathise thoroughly with its feeling, or 
wholly approve of its taste. * * 

“ You may like to know how and where the Poet 
Laureate of England lives. Imagine the Vale of 
Keswick then, almost a level tract, some six or eight 
miles long by four or five wide, and making, to the 
eye which surveys it from a neighbouring hill, nearly 
a complete oval; for though it connects with the 
vallies above and below, it is by passages too narrow 
to be noticed in the distance. South of the centre 
lies Derwentwater ;—a fine clear sheet, with rich 
islands covered with woods that wear just now, like 
all the neighbouring forests on the hill-sides, and 
among the parks, the gorgeous but melancholy hues 
of the autumn. A quarter of a mile east of the head 
of the water is Keswick village, which is one of the 
neatest and most rural in England, though it is small, 
and there are no fine buildings in or about it.—At 
the southern end a neat road, lined with hedges and 
shaded by trees, forks off towards the lake, and follows 
its borders for some miles. A few other rural roads, 


more resembling paths, branch away in other direc- 
tions—leading to water-falls, views, and so on—for 


Keswick is the favourite resort of the tourists. The 
whole valley is well planted with trees. The village 
itself is so nestled among them that, from the hills, 
one only gets a glimpse of its Church-tower and here 
and there a white-washed wall glimmering through 
green leaves. This is the valley. Add an uninter- 
rupted rim of rich fine hills and mountains, ranged 
closely round the edge of the whole oval, over 3000 
feet high in places, but everywhere affording a new 
variety of foliage, verdure, and form. This is far 
the completest frame of a picture in all this region, 
studded with gems as it is. Southey’s house is at 
the northern end of the village, on the top of the only 
eminence in it, a long smooth slope stretching away 
to the head of the lake before it for a quarter of a 
mile ; and behind, winding about the head of this 
slope, close by, comes round a rapid mill-stream, 
(which here they call a river,) dashing down the hills 
in the rear over a rocky channel, and making all the 
noise it can in its short space, for it soon loses itself, 
after a vain turn or two, in the calm motionless 
sheet of the lake. Standing at the Poet’s door the 
view is exquisite indeed, and exquisitely English too. 
The height is just enough to show you the whole 
valley up and down—the lake village in front—on 
the left the grey towers of the Churches on either 
hand—the white walls of many a cottage here and 
there—the green slopes at the edge of the moun- 
tains’ base, and the long lawns at the shore of the 
water, both spotted with flocks and herds—the little 
rounding river, with its antique moss-grown bridge, 
and humble mill—even the red-rimmed grain-wains 
of the farmers rumbling to and fro along the narrow 
road between me and the lake, and rising in still 
plainer sight over the high round arch of the bridge. 
Nay, I can see the old-fashioned, cumbrous, clumsy 
harness, with the high leathern housing over the 
horse’s shoulders, flaring and flapping as he jogs on. 
How quiet the scene is! How clear the air! How 
serene this fine October sky !” 

“ Wordsworth, too, lives as a poet should. Imagine 
the [southern continuation of the Vale of Keswick 
for a dozen miles; its sides coming almost together 
n places, and here and there spreading out again to 


make room for a lake, with its tiny islands, and its 
velvet margin of lawns, lying just at the base of the 
shaggy-maned mountains that lift their proud heads 
over them all round—the sublime with the lovely at 
its feet, like the lion and the lamb reposing together. 
One of these lakes, Grasmere, is above W ordsworth’s 
place, and Rydal is below it. * * High up the side 
of one of these, on the Eastern side of the lakes, 
Wordsworth’s cottage, one-story, stone, is perched 
at a point, from which he can look down upon both 
the lakes. The whole mountain is sprinkled thick 
with foliage, and the house itself is nestled so snugly 
into its little niche of a hollow, and protected so well 
by its shrubbery and trees, that I think it is nowhere 
to be seen from the coach-road below, which winds 
up and down through the valley along the edge of 
the lakes. The view is not complete even from the 
windows. The poet very kindly took me over the 
surrounding grounds, to show me here and there, at 
the end of the dusky walks, whose construction and 
care have given his own hands some morning pastime, 
the eyrie peeps at the landscape below him which 
he has thus skilfully managed to gain. It is evident 
he takes great pleasure in them. The glorious and 
beautiful nature which is spread before him is no 
neglected bounty. It is a continual feast to him. 
He pointed out tome what he enjoyed in the various 
views as he passed on through the winding alleys, 
he leading the way with his grey frock and his old 
Quaker-rimmed white hat on, and talking, as he 
walked, of lawns and lakes, and hills and dells, and 
cottages and curling smokes ;—it was really like an- 
other ‘excursion.’ Much of the verdure, he said, 
now clothing the mountain-sides, continues vivid 
during the winter. We were crossing a small spot 
of his own, which he keeps merely to look at its soft 
silky cheerful greenness, and he asked me if I did 
not notice the loveliness of the English lawns. He 
thought there was no such thing elsewhere, and said 
there was even a moral beauty in them, and that 
they were civilizing and soothing to the soul. He 
then explained why the English had the monopoly 
of them, alluding to the island moisture, &c. He 
sheers his own little green once a fortnight, but says 
it should be once a week. Next below his own pre- 
mises on the hill-side, he now showed me a snuggery 
which is the home of his Clerk. Here again he dis- 
covered both his Englishism—for he is a thorough 
old-fashioned Church-and-State-loving, radical-ab- 
horring Englishman—and his poetry—and his heart. 
He admired the rural taste and the contented spirit 
of his clerk. Small means were his, but see how he 
had made the most of them while he still lived within 
them. How he had contrived to indulge his passion 
for nature. The little yard of rocky mountain-side, 
which he had given him off his own, was covered 
with every variety of beautiful English plants. The 
rocks themselves bloomed with lichens and mosses ; 
the fences and the little swinging wicket had their 
share ; and the door-way and windows of the small 
snug cottage in the corner, under the trees, which 
finished the feast of the picture, were wreathed over 
with matted masses of vines. Wasn't that Paradise, 
he asked? And wasn’t it English? He had just 
been five months on the Continent, and he did not 
know where else to find such rural science and taste 
in a sphere so humble ; and such comfort, and con- 
tentment, and intelligence withal; for this same 
Clerk of his seems to be something of a scholar too. 
He gardens and reads Greek at intervals, and ponders 
the green leaves and the dry ones in his lawn and 
his library just as he feels the vein. I hadaglimpse 
of him, with a hat on like his master’s, scratching 
his green over to keep it as clean as a carpet. I asked 
my kind guide how long he had been with him—this 
rakish philosopher. It was twenty-four years. 

“ When I first entered the Poet’s dwelling, I found 
him, with his wife and daughter (he has two sons 
also), and two English country guests in his small 
library room. The rest of the coterie were busy at 
work over a table, while he sat in a corner, with a 
green blind over his eyes. This he did not remove. 
It seems he suffers much in this way. He told me 
his wife did most of his writing for him, and he had 
scarcely written his own poems for years. * * It is 
partly owing to his eyes that Mr. Wordsworth has 
the look of a man of seventy-five years old, when 
he is in fact but sixty-six. His thinness, and his 





large sharp features, enhance the impression, as well 





as his grey hair strewed over a finely-formed 
which is half bald. * * He conversed freely, and 
spoke of the many Americans who had ‘done him 
the honour’ to call on him, including several Bog. 
tonians. He said he should like to visit us, but could 
not hazard the transitions of the climate. Of the 
copyright question he thought much, though he did 
not sign the late memorial, because he thought jt 
the wrong mode. * * Whatever his opinion of repub. 
licanism may be, he avoided, of course, any offensive 
comparisons, while he still discovered in every sentj. 
ment a genuine hearty partiality for his own country, 
which I could not but admire. His guest in one cage 
asked me if I did not notice the beauties of English 
aristocracy ? (I had just paid some nobleman the 
just compliment of having entertained me kindly); 
and I saw that the poet hid himself behind his screen 
from the little amicable skirmish of explanation 
which ensued about the ‘beauties.’ When I observed 
that our national training ever since the settlements 
had been totally different from the English, and that 
whatever ‘contest’ might arise about ‘modes of go. 
vernment,’ there was at all events no arguing from 
the one country to the other ; to this he assented. He 
asked me how much of the continent I had seen, and 
when I said that I thought Great Britain the first 
country for me to see next to my own, he seemed to 
take it in good part, and added that certainly there 
was no country on earth which contained so much 
for an American to know as England. This was an 
English sentiment, but I liked its patriotism, and it 
is a just one too. On the whole, Wordsworth’s con- 
versation is a great treat in its way. It is richly ori- 
ginal and bold, and yet judicious; a racy mixture of 
the poet and philosopher, and without the affectation 
of either.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Polytechnic Institution, to which we alluded 
some time since, as then building in Regent Street, 
will open to the public on Monday next, and pro. 
mises, we think, to be equally interesting and instruc. 
tive. The directors, anxious, we presume, to make 
the Institution known, while London yet retained a 
sprinkling of its fashionables, submitted the whole 
to what is called “ a private view,” on Thursday last, 
The objects of the Institution, as set forth in the 
prospectus, are the advancement of practical science 
in connexion with agriculture, the arts, and manu- 
factures ; and the demonstration, by the most simple 
and interesting methods of illustration, of those prin- 
ciples upon which every Science is based, and the 
processes employed in the most useful arts and ma- 
nufactures effected. The interior arrangements of 
the building consist of a hall 45 feet long by 40 wide, 
devoted to manufactures of various kinds, among 
others,—Letter-press Printing, performed by a new 
and improved self-inking press. The workshop of an 
Optician, with lathes and tools for grinding and polish- 
ing lenses. A Glass Furnace for melting, blowing, 
and working glass of all colours into various articles, 
and wheels for cutting, polishing, and engraving it, 
The workshop of an Ivory Turner, with a lathe for 
rose-engine, oval, eccentric, and ornamental turning 
of every description ; machines with circular saws, 
&e. Weaving by Power Looms. A Rotary Steam 
engine, (the invention of the Earl Dundonald,) giving 
motion to pumps and other machinery.—Beneath 
the Hall of Manufactures, a Laboratory has been 
fitted up, under the direction of Mr. J. T. Cooper 
and his son, for private experimentalists and patentees 
who may require assistance on any subject of che- 
mical inquiry—On this floor was shown a method 
of making bread without yeast, and of baking it by 
gas; a Forge and Engineer’s Workshop ; two Steam- 
engine Boilers, and other machinery.—The principal 
staircase of communication leads to a spacious apart- 
ment appropriated to the ‘ London Benevolent Re- 
pository,’ for disposing of works of art and ingenuity 
for benevolent purposes. Over the Hall of Manu- 
factures is a Theatre or Lecture Room, capable of 
containing 500 persons, in which Lectures on Che- 
mistry, Natural Philosophy, and the Chemical Arts, 
will be delivered. On this occasion a lecture on 
Hydrostatics was delivered by Mr. Adams ;—and 4 
Hydro-oxygen Microscope, by Cary, the largest ever 
constructed, was afterwards exhibited on a screen 
containing 425 square feet. The Great Hall, 120 
feet long, 40 feet wide, and 40 feet high, is entered 
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from the principal staircase, and contains two Metallic 
s, by means of which whispers may be heard 
the whole length of the Hall without a tube, and 
Cooking performed by a fire 100 feet from the meat. 
A great variety of interesting Models, specimens of 
Manufactures, Paintings, and other works of Art, 
which are colossal models of the human ear 
and eye, every part of which may be separately re- 
moved for clearness of explanation ; two astronomical 
docks, and an orrery, are also to be seen. In the 
centre of the Hall are two canals, containing a sur- 
face of 700 feet of water, attached to which are all 
the appurtenances of a Dock-yard, affording the 
means of illustration for lectures on Naval Architec- 
ture—an extensive series of Locks and Water-wheels 
inmotion. At the junction of the two canals is a 
large circular reservoir, into which a Diving-bell, 
capable of containing four or five persons, was lower- 
ed, air being supplied by two pumps. This was an 
object of special attraction, and many ladies, and 
even children, descended. A diver, with his water- 
f hood, also descended. Two rooms at the west 
end of the Great Hall are in course of preparation, for 
in accordance with the objects of the Institu- 
tion, one of which is to be appropriated to Geology. 
To judge by recent departures, the Festival given 
at Frankfort by the Liederkranz, on the 29th, must 
have attracted many of our musical artists, who are 
now happily free, for some four months, to wander 
where they will. The chorus singers mustered a thou- 
sand in number;—according to the Musical World, 
new works by Spohr and Schnyder von Wartensee 
were to be brought forward ;—the pedal fugues of 
Sebastian Bach were to be performed between the 
acts of the performance, by Dr. Schlemmer, (an at- 
traction we have more than once recommended to 
the notice of our own Festival Committees);—and the 
second day’s performance was to take place, weather 
permitting, in a wood near Sandhof, on the Maine. 
The “circulation” among artists was never greater 
than it is likely to be this autumn. Strauss, we per- 
ceive by the papers, is to pay a rapid visit to the north, 
with his half-hundred myrmidons ; crossing the chan- 
nel in time to present himself at the coronation at 
Milan. When the splendours of this latter“ celebrity” 
are fairly over,—for which Pasta is engaged,—Miss 
Kemble is to make her début at La Scala—an un- 
dertaking arduous enough, but less so than a first 
appearance at Paris would have been. If we are 
to trust a very graphic and interesting letter by Liszt, 
which appeared recently in one of the French peri- 
odicals, the glories of that palace of Italian opera 
have been in a decaying state ever since Malibran’s 
successes made a guard of soldiers necessary to re- 
press the tumultuous applause of the audience ; and 
therefore any fresh and young artist, possessing talent 
and dramatic power, stands a fair chance of being 
considered as a direct and special blessing from St. 
Cecilia. At San Carlos, we hear that matters are 
still worse. There are accounts, however, of a new 
baritone, Barsini, who would come out; and, by his 
Tare powers as a singer, converted pertinacious hisses 
(which had been stored up for his reception) into 
enthusiastic “vivas !” We should like much to hear 
of new composers as well as of new singers. Vaccai’s 
‘Marco Visconti’ isthe only novelty universally spoken 
of; but it need hardly be added, that little hope 
ought to be now excited by Italian accounts of rap- 
turous plaudits, &c., when_such doleful and insipid 
works as ‘ Parisina’ are permitted to push the best 
operas of Rossini from the stage. To return home: 
our own Gloucester Festival is to take place in Sep- 
tember, on an increased scale. Shortly after this, the 
Italians will leave us for the Parisian winter, which 
isto be kept by them, we are told, in the Théatre 
éon. Our best English singer, Mrs. Shaw, too, 
will then depart for Leipsic, to fulfil her engagement 
with Mendelssohn ; and afterwards to make a German, 
perhaps an Italian, tour of some extent. Unless 
some very striking novelty, native or foreign, is 
brought forward, we shall be found in a very poverty- 
stricken state, as far as concerns singers, next concert 
season. We hear that the Chevalier Spontini’s plan 
of a German Opera, on the most perfect scale, is still 
In agitation. From his distinguished introductions in 
ndon, and the wish generally expressed for such 
an establishment, we should hope that there is some 
chance of its being carried into execution. 
The premiums of the School of Design, instituted 


by government in 1837, were distributed on Tuesday 
last by the Right Hon. C. Poulett Thomson, M.P., 
President of the Board of Trade, &c. &c. For the 
best design for Silk Hangings, a prize of ten guineas 
was awarded to Mr. W.C. Wild, and a Testimonial 
of Approbation to Mr. J. D. Jerard; for Ribbons, a 
prize of five guineas to Mr. J. Mogford; for a Shawl, 
a prize of five guineas to Mr. E. C. Clarkson; for a 
Carpet, « prize of five guineas to Mr. C. Gardner; 
for an Architectural Frieze, a prize of five guineas to 
Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, and «a Testimonial of Appro- 
bation to Mr. 8S. Winsor; for a Tea-cup, Coffee-cup 
and Cover, and Saucer, a prize of five guineas to Mr. 
W. A. Papworth, and a Testimonial of Approbation 
to Mr. I. Brett; for Chintz Muslin, a prize of five 
guineas to Mr. T. Ingham, and a Testimonial of 
Approbation to Mr. G. Duncumb. Mr. Papworth, 
we understand, has resigned the direction, and been 
appointed one of the Council, as a mark of respect, 
we presume,—one certainly well deserved, for the 
zeal and ability with which he -superintended the 
establishment, and to which we heretofore bore a 
willing testimony. Mr. Dyce is his successor. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY. with a SELECTION of PICTURES. by 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, DUTCH, and FRENCE 
MASTERS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until 
Six in the Evening.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
NOW OPEN, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 


NEW EXHIBITION, representing TIVOLI, with a view of 
the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST. 
PAUL, before and after its destruction by fire.—Both Pictures 
are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton.—Open from 10 till 5 o’clock. 

_“'The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic,”"— Atheneum. . 

“The minute care with which the whole work has been 
finished is astonishing.”’— Times. 

“ The illusion is complete.”"— Morning Post. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
June.—The following communications were read : 
*An account of some Experiments on two new 

Invariable Pendulums.’ By Mr. Baily. 

In the summer of the year 1836, Lieut. Wilkes, of 
the United States Navy, visited Europe for the pur- 
pose of procuring various astronomical and philoso- 
phical instruments, intended for a scientific voyage 
towards the South Pole, about to be undertaken by 
the authority of the Congress of the United States of 
America. Amongst the instruments which he ordered 
in this country, were the two invariable pendulums 
which are the subject of the present memoir: and as 
they were constructed and fitted up under Mr. Baily’s 
direction, and as a number of experiments on them 
were made by him at his house, and subsequently by 
Lieut. Wilkes, at New York, he presumed that a 
short account of the particulars might not be unac- 
ceptable to the members of the Society. 

Mr. Baily in the first place proceeds to describe 
the form of these pendulums, which he says are pre- 
cisely the same as that of the two invariable pendu- 
lums (one of copper and the other of iron) belonging 
to this Society ; and a description of which is given 
in the seventh volume of the Memoirs: the only 
alteration in the construction being in the position of 
the knife-edges, which, in the present case, are placed 
at equal distances from the centre of gravity of the 
pendulum : this being considered by him as the best 
position for a travelling pendulum, where compara- 
tive results only are required. The whole length of 
the bars (brass and iron) after the final adjustment, 
was about 67°6 inches; and the knife-edges (which 
are denoted by the letters A and B) were placed at 
the distance of 39°4 inches from each other; which 
gave an interval of about nine or ten minutes between 
the coincidences. Mr. Baily has explained the mode 
pursued in the adjustments, and the reasons for 
adopting the principles here alluded to. He then 
states the several formule used in the reductions, 
and the results of the experiments made by him in 
London, in November 1836; which, when reduced 
to the temperature of 62°, in vacuo, and at the mean 
level of the sea, are as follows: viz. 

___Knife-edge A. Knife-edge B. 
Vibrations Vibrations 
Hours |; 
employe |2,%.762lempoyed 8 etn 





Pendulum. 





86091°94 
86086715 


23°34 
20°16 


86082'51 
8606907 














Immediately on the conclusion of these experi- 

ments, the pendulums were carefully packed up, and 

taken by Lieut. Wilkes to America. On his arrival 

at New York, he considered it desirable to make 

some experiments on them prior to their being for- 

warded to their destination, not only for the purpose 

of acquiring a greater facility of manipulation and 

observing, but also with a view of determining the 

difference in the force of gravity as shown in that 

city, compared with that in London. The spot which 

he chose for the site of his experiments was the same 
as that selected by Capt. Sabine in the year 1822. 
A wooden building was erected in the College Green, 
atid the apparatus for the pendulum and astrono- 
mical observations being safely mounted, the experi- 
ments were made in the months of April and May 
1837. On opening the case containing the iron pen- 
dulum, Lieut. Wilkes remarks that he found it 
speckled with rust. He kept it, however, untouched, 
till he had made a few experiments with it, and then 
carefully cleaned it, and concluded his experiments, 
With the knife-edge A, he found little, or no differ- 
ence; but with the knife-edge B, there was a dis 
cordance amounting to nearly two vibrations in a 
day. This is inexplicable, unless it arose from the 
great change of temperature which occasionally oc- 
curred during these experiments. For, it should be 
remarked that the building, above mentioned, does 
not appear to have been efficient in preserving an 
uniformity of temperature ; since we find, from an 
examination of the details transmitted by Lieut. 
Wilkes, that a difference of 5, 6, and even more than 
7 degrees in the height of the thermometer some- 
times occurred during the two or three hours that a 
set of the experiments has occupied. This also has 
probably been the chief cause of some other anoma- 
lies that may be discovered on comparing the indi- 
vidual results of the several sets. The following is 
the general result obtained from a mean of all the 
experiments, and reduced as before mentioned: viz. 
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86046 -26 
8601602 


25°39 
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86037 -62 
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If we compare these values with those previously 
obtained in London, we shall find that the two pen. 
dulums give different results for the effect of gravity ; 
and, in which, both knife-edges agree. For, whilst 
the brass pendulum gives 45°28 vibrations in a mean 
solar day, as the difference between London and 
New York, the iron pendulum gives only 40°58 vi- 
brations: the mean (=42°93) is somewhat greater 
than that obtained by Capt. Sabine. On the whole, 
however, (as the author remarks,) the general result, 
and the great care and attention bestowed on the 
experiments by Lieut. Wilkes, do great credit to his 
zeal and perseverance. And it is to be hoped that 
he will follow up his original intention of swinging 
these pendulums in as many parts of the United 
States as he may find it practicable and convenient, 
without suffering the present trifling discordances to 
divert him from so praiseworthy an object. 

It appears, from Lieut. Wilkes’s communication, 
that the American Expedition above alluded to, 
which was supposed to have been abandoned, is again 
revived, and that it will probably sail in the course 
of the ensuing autumn, under more favourable aus- 
pices than were originally contemplated. 

* Right Ascensions of 125 Stars, chiefly of the 
7th Magnitude, observed at Ashurst.’ By R. Snow, 


The observations were made with a transit instru- 
ment, by Simms, of 34 feet focal length, mounted 
substantially on stone in a convenient observatory, 
and furnished with the usual adjustments. The detail 
of the method of using the instrument is entered 
into; and annexed is given the longitude of the place 
of observation, which makes Ashurst 1™ 12°,8 west 
of Mr. Wrottesley’s Observatory at Blackheath. 
The latitude is 51° 15’ 58” north, 1s determined from 
a mean of twenty observations, made with a portable 
transit instrument on the Prime Vertical. 

‘On the Total Eclipse of the Sun which will 
happen July 7, 1842; with the Elements for Caleu- 
lation from the Solar Tables of Carlini, and the 
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Lunar Tables of Burckhardt. Also the results of 
Calculations for the Observatories of Greenwich and 
Marseilles.’ By Mr. George Innes. 

The author remarks that the great Solar Eclipse 
of 1842 will excite much interest, as it will be total 
for the southern parts of France, and very large 
throughout Great Britain, though not total for any 
place in the island. The elements for calculating 
the eclipse are given, and the results of his own cal- 
culations for Greenwich and Marseilles ; which latter 
place was selected as being the nearest to Greenwich 
of the properly fixed points at which accurate obser- 
yations of the total eclipse are likely to be made. 

* Observations of the Occultation of Mercury on 
the 25th of April, 1838, made at Aberdeen, by Dr. 
Cruickshank and Mr. Innes, in a Letter to the Pre- 
sident.” 

The immersion was observed by Dr. Cruickshank 
at the observatory of Marischal College, with a 34 
feet achromatic by Dollond, and a power of about 
125. The state of the weather was favourable, the 
planet’s crescent well defined, and the moon’s dark 
limb, near the planet, not visible. The emersion was 
observed by Mr. Innes with a 30-inch achromatic by 
Ramsden. The moon and planet finally separated 
at 8 53™ 10,97. 

‘Extract of a Letter from Professor Encke, of 
Berlin, to Mr. Stratford.’ 

M. Encke announces that an ephemeris of the 
comet for its appearance in the present year, will be 
inserted in the Berlin Jahrbuch for 1840; but, lest 
that work may not be received in England in time 
to assist observers to find the comet in the month of 
August, he transmits the Ephemeris in manuscript, 
and requests Mr. Stratford to communicate some 
places from it to the astronomers of Greenwich, 
Cambridge, and Edinburgh. 

M. Encke remarks that the elements of the comet 
appear to be sufficiently exact. For 1832 the errors 
are only about 2’ 28” in R.A., and 1’ 15” in declina- 
tion. In 1835, the differences from observations 
amounted only to 1’ 5’ in R.A., and 19” in declina- 
tion. For 1838, the perturbations of Mercury are so 
great as to render it possible that the uncertainty 
which still exists respecting this element of our sys- 
tem will occasion much greater differences than the 
errors of the elements would produce. ‘The pertur- 
bations of Mercury will alone produce, in the present 
revolution, very considerable effects on the geocentric 
position of the comet: so that this appearance will 
be one of great interest. The comet will approach 
as near to the earth as the elements of the two 
bodies will in general permit ; and it may be hoped 
that it will be visible from the beginning of Sep- 
tember till after the beginning of December. Ob- 
servers may begin to look out for it towards the end 
of July. 

* Observations of the Moon and Moon-culminating 
Stars, made in the Observatory of S. Fernando, in 
the year 1837, and at Edinburgh, Cambridge, and 
Greenwich, during the months of January, February, 
March, April, and May, 1838.’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue demand for engravings of the size and bold- 
ness of The First Ear-ring, by W. Chevalier, after 
Sir David Wilkie, looks well for English art. Asa 
design, it is not particularly attractive, but it is well 
rendered;—we must, however, make some exception 
as to carelessness of outline, instancing the left hand 
of the little girl, The execution of the faces is, 
perhaps, hardly equal to that of the draperies and 
background, which is bold, rich, and highly finished ; 
but Sir David’s recent manner of marking out fea- 
tures, and painting flesh, must offer serious difficul- 
ties to any engraver, however experienced a master 
of the durin. 

Another large and excellent work is the Prayer of 
Innocence—a couple of children, by Uwins, of which 
Mr. Sangster is the engraver. The latter has done 
his part well in all that concerns tone and texture, 
and that general mixture of richness and delicacy 
which befits his subject. But, if we remember right, 


the faces of both of the young and earnest worship- 








pers—though instinct with a solemn and innocent | 
fear, no less than with a pure unconsciousness of 
manhood’s harsher and darker passions—wore not, in 
the original picture, that anxiousness of expression, 
which is here perceptible. 

The next pair of prints are after Mr. Edwin 
Landseer, and, after some of the best, if not the 
most ambitious of his works:—we need only name 
The Shepherd’s Grave, and The Shepherd’s Chief 
Mourner, in which Colley (to borrow the Scottish 
designation of the hind’s companion) isalmost exalted, 
by his artless affection—it hardly matters whether of 
instinct or reason—to the dignity of humanity. A 
more touching illustration of the inevitable melan- 
choly of the common lot, has rarely been offered than 
in the lonely watcher of the coffin, and the yet more 
hopeless haunter of the newly-made osier-bound 
grave ; yet, in the execution of this, the reality of 
animal life has not been exaggerated. These prints 
are from the hand of one who has already made 
himself eminent by versions of similar subjects—Mr. 
Gibbon. 

Another single print, a portrait of Her Majesty, 
published by Mr. Moon, is as little like its original 
as any of its predecessors, and less pleasing than 
most of them. The other single portrait before us 
is one of The Duke of Wellington, who has been yet 
more a victim to art, because numbering more years, 
than our young Queen. The present profile likeness 
has been engraved by Mr. Bate’s analyptograph, 
after a model by Weigall. To the same process, di- 
rected by Mr. Freebairn, we are indebted for an ela- 
borate copy of a Salver of the Sixteenth Century, by 
Goujon. Both works are highly finished, and con- 
scientiously executed, and the latter is exquisitely 
beautiful, but in neither do we find the brilliancy of 
effect, or the illusion to be admired in the best works 
which have issued from the machines of the French 
Company. To proceed with the portraits before us 
—we must mention the second number of Finden’s 
Portraits of the Female Aristocracy, containing the 
Countess of Falmouth, and Lady Wilhelmina Stan- 
hope, by Egleton and Finden, after Chalon—and the 
Lady Frances Cowper, by Egleton, after J. Hayter. 
We do not like the first or the last of these portraits : 
—the former is weighed down by a profusely-trimmed 
French hat—the latter has been engraved, it appears 
to us, from too pale and slight a drawing; one, the 
paternity of which is evident from certain manner- 
isms of arrangement and treatment not easy to de- 
scribe, but not to be mistaken,—Lady Wilhelmina 
is paraded in a gorgeous court attire, by Mr. Chalon, 
but there is something in her face and air, youthful 
though they be, which carries off her sweeping head- 
dress of feathers—never was Cacique’s more fan- 
tastic—and her richly-garnished satin robe. 

What a relief to turn to the engraved works of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, of which the fifth part is pub- 
lished! containing his portraits of the Countess of 
Wilton, of the Earl of Durham, and of Lady Dover 
and her Child—yet we think that the first has been 
better engraved elsewhere: and we are sure that the 
last was, some years ago, for the Literary Souvenir, 
by Watt, in the line manner. And though both of 
these possess the charm which Lawrence’s pencil 
alone, among moderns, could give to female por- 
traiture, we prefer the Earl of Durham, admirably 
engraved by Wagstaff, whether for the power and 
intellect of the head, or the bold and simple arrange- 
ment of the drapery. The appearance of this last 
engraving is peculiarly well timed. 

There has rarely, if ever, appeared a more mag- 
nificent work for the benefit of the architect or of the 
decorator, than the Plans, Elevations, and Sections 
of the Alhambra, by Messrs. Goury and Jones, 
now at its seventh number. A recent and pleasant 
essayist, taking old China for his text, theorizes not 
wholly without plausibility upon national charac- 
teristics, propensities, and habits, as influencing 
and giving a peculiar form and fancy to those orna- 
mental details whose origin is generally considered 
fortuitous. Some support will be afforded to his 
system, by a comparison of French with English 
Gothic,—the former again with the mixed struc- 
tures found sparingly in Italy, and plentifully in 
Sicily ;—the latter, with the pure Saracenic remains 
which still glorify the Vega of Granada, and the most 
elaborate and perfect of which are here elaborately 





and perfectly represented, We may not indulge 


ourselves in the fantastic mazes of speculation—byt 
can commend the work before us as a n 
among illustrative works, for such as are disposed ty 
begin with the Moors. The coloured and gild 
fragments of detail, as mere specimens of art, are ex. 
quisitely beautiful. 

The Oriental Portfolio belongs to the same class of 
works as the preceding, though at a long interval, for 
the scenes have been selected with reference chiefly tp 
picturesque effect, and their execution hardly reaches 
the usual level of lithographic excellence. But the 
ancient gateway at “ Deeg,” in which an arch of 
Henry the Seventh’s Gothic will be found, and the 
scene in the *Zenana at Futtehpore Sikri,’ have g 
value as examples for the architect, besides their 
charm of arrangement, contrast, &c. for the painter, 

Scripture Illustrations, §c. on steel and wood, illus. 
trative of the Geography and Topography of the Bible, 
§c., with Explanations and Remarks, by the Rey, J, 
La Trobe, Nos. 1, 2, 3. This work, a series of 
scenes in the Holy Land, accompanied with maps, 
contains some excellent wood-cuts. We must 
cify ‘ The Coast of the Red Sea,’ No. 2, by Powis, 
which, for a landscape of its size, produced by similar 
means, we have rarely seen rivalled. Another * Dis. 
tant View of the Red Sea,’ by Smith, with an effect 
of sun-rise, is hardly less excellent. The subjects 
have been well chosen, in a land where almost every 
clump of palm trees, or way-cide spring, or mass of 
ruin, has its legend and its interest. 

The last book on our table is a coloured copy of 
Mr. Heath’s Beauty’s Costume. As costumes, many 
of these are incorrect, having been modified and re. 
touched by the painter, who should have been strictly 
faithful to the milliner as his original—the beauty, 
moreover, is too often “ to seek.” 














MISCELLANEA 

New Corduge.—The brothers Landauer, of Stutt- 
gard, have obtained a patent for a new species of 
cordage ; the threads of which are not twisted one 
over the other, but united in a parallel direction. A 
cord, 13 inch in circumference, sustained a weight 
of 13006 without breaking; and when at last an 
additional weight caused it to break, the fracture 
resembled a cut with scissors, which proves that each 
thread was of equal strength. A cord of 504 threads, 
3 %inches in circumference, 111 feet long, woven in 
this manner, only weighed 19tb ; whilst an ordinary 
cord of the same circumference and length, and as 
many threads, weighed 514 tb. 

Chesnut.—A gardener at Metz has grafted a chesnut 
upon an oak, and the experiment has been perfectly 
successful. The advantages attending it in theculture 
of the chesnut are very great, from the delicacy of its 
roots, which by this method may now find a substitute 
in those of the more robust tree of northern soils. 

Perfume of Flowers.—According to the experi- 
ments of MM. Schiibler and Kohler, of Tubingen, 
white flowers are the most numerous in creation, and 
the most odoriferous; and to these succeed the red 
flowers. 

Trial of Anthracite Coal.—W e understand that on 
Friday last a trial was made on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway of the applicability of anthracite 
coal as a fuel for locomotive engines. The engine 
employed was the Vulcan, one of the smaller engines, 
used for conveying goods. The general result of the 
trial was highly satisfactory. In the first instance, the 
engine ran out without a load about six miles, and 
the coal was found to do very good duty, without any 
difficulty being experienced either with the tubes or 
in getting up the fires. It was noticed that the fuel 
burnt nearly without dust from the chimney, and 
entirely without smoke. The engine brought back 3 
load of coal waggons from the Huyton colliery, and 
acquired a speed, thus loaded, of twenty-one miles 
an hour, which is about the duty of the Vulcan. At 
other trial was made in the evening, with the same 
engine, for the whole distance to Manchester, taking 
five loaded waggons. Thejourney was performed in one 
hour and twenty-nine minutes. The consumption of 
anthracite was only five and a half cwt., although a 
large portion was wasted from the fire bars being too 
wide apart for the economical use of this fuel. The 
engine would have used upwards of seven and a 
ewt. of coke for the same journey, and for the same 


load—-Liverpool Albion, 
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ONDON HOMEOPATHIC DISPENSARY, 


21, Finspory Cirevu 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 


Physician. 
P. F. Curie. M.D. 
No. 30, ne Grosvenor-square. 
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Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 
By Mr. pop TuGaTs. at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, THIS 
AY, and on Monday, and Two following Days 
The VALUABLE gg and BOARDED STOCK of 
M RS. J. & A. ARC 
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Acceleration Company, for 
the Promotion of the Speed 
of Literature. 

Floral Fetes. 

&e. &e, 

nm: Longman, Orme, & Co. 

oe Y OF MRS. S. C. HALL. 

E AUGUST NUMBER OF 

OLBURN® S NEW MONTHLY 

MAGAZINE arp hE MORIST. 

| Edited by THEO! E HOO 

sembellished with a Fine Pert of Mrs. x Cc. € Hiatt, and con- 

wns the Saowing Articles 1 A distinguished Writers 

Editon Water. By th he Statutes at Lowe, 


of the Authors 
The Parrot, a 2 Domestic, Apec- Addresses.” 
ell 
Aathor ote Tr he e Phe r 


a 





By one 
* Rejected 


Paddy. in search of a Father. 

easures 0! . C, Grattan, Es 

The L Lesson. of Life. By Douglas 
e 

| Shakspeate's Historical Plays, 
No.3. By the Right Hon. T. 
P. Courten ay. 

The Manager's Note Book— 


Jo 
The Two Sibyls. 
Memoir of Mrs. . S. C. Hall, 


Author of a Pry. " 
yon it 

of the ‘Authors of Rejected - 

u- 


nme fon i thor of ‘ Lights and Shad 
Paris. Hy M. J “Quin, Esq mi — 
RY hte aay he Conversazione. 





Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


YIM 





13, Great Marlborough-street, July 4. 
R. COLBURN wILt PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS 
ON EGYPT, EDOM, AND THE HOLY LAND, 
2 vols. small ~~ = Illustrations. 


meh oe OF DISCOVERY INTO THE 
INTERIOR OF AFRICA, IN 1837. 
Threngh the the Countries ofthe Great Namaquas, Boschmans, and 
as. Under the Auspices J the British Govern- 
ment, ona the Royal pon aphical Soc 
By Capt. J. E. EXAN DEC ELS. &e. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Nip oy numerous illustrations. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST. 
Illustrated in a Journal of Travels through Roumeli, during an 
ventful Period. 
By D. URQUHART, Esq. 
Author of “Turkey and its Resources,” fue. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ALSO, as” PUBLISHED, 


THE AMERICAN IN PARIS, 
Or, Sketches of the New Institutions, the Embellishments, the 
Society, the Eccentric Characters, the ome, the Press, 
the Literature, &c. of Paris 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
Il. 
THE GLANVILLE FAMILY, 
By A LADY OF RANK. 3 vols. 
“A novel combining, in a very remarkable manner, the spirit 
and satiric wit of Mrs. Gore, with the hitherto unrivalled truth 
and simplicity of the late - Austin.” 


TRAVELS IN THE WESTERN CAUCASUS IN 1836. 
Including a Tour through Imeretia, Mingrelia, Turkey, Mol- 
avia, Gallicia, Silesia, and Moravia. 

By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. 

Author of ‘ Travels in Copenta. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations. 


Iv. 
THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 
By the Authoress of ‘ The Diary of a Désennuyée.’ 3 vols, 
Henry Colburn, Pablisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





RIOT IN KENT. 

This day is published, price 1s 
HE REPORT made to the CENTRAL so. 
CIETY OF EDUCATION on the State of the Peas: ani, 
at BOUGHTON. HERNE-HILL, and the Ville of DUNKIR 


CANTERBURY. 
near ““By F. LIARDET, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 
alton, 28, Upper G Gower-street. 


Printed for Taylor & We 
A VINDICATION of the BOOK’ of GENE- 
SIS, addressed to the Rev. WILLIAM BUCKLAND, 

D.D., wherein his objections to the first Chapter of Genesis are 
met and answered. 

By the Rev. FOWLER DE JOHNSONE, Writer on Divinity. 

London : Richard Groombridge, 6, Panyer-alley, Paternoster- 
row; and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers’ all-court. 











In 8vo. cloth boards, price 1 





published, 2nd edition, RS 4s. 
HE ATHENIAN CAPTIVE: a Tracepy. 
By Mr. SERJEANT TALFOU AN M.P. 
Also, 4th edition, price 4s. 
Ion: a Tragedy. To which are added Sonnets, 
and a new Preface. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





Published this day, in 4 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 8s. 
THE SPEECHES OF 
ENRY LORD BROUGHAM, 


at the Bar and in Parliament, upon Questions relati: 
Public Ri ri Duties, and Interests; with Historical Int tg 
ome, on and a Critical Dissertation upon the Eloquence of the 
ancien 
po ‘ie Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co., Ridgwa: 
& Sons, and C, Knight & Co. Lon + ook ¥ 


This day is published, in Ato. price 4/. 10s. in French boards, and 
on royal paper 4to. with speet < ee of the Plates anda 
Portrait of the Author, price 
A TREATISE on "PAINTING. In four Parts. 
Illustrated by upwards of One HUNDRED ErcHinos 
from celebrated Pictures of the ya. Venetian, .Flemish, 
Dutch, and a Ssnools and Wood-cuts. 
N BURNET, F.RS. 
The oy A. be had separate. 
1. On the Education of the Eye, in reference to 


Painting. Price Wl. 5s, | F Se < 
2. On Composition. Fifth Edition. Price 15s, 
3. On Light and Shade. 


in boards. a 
Fourth Edition. 
18s. in boards. 


Price 
. On Colour. Fourth Edition. Price 1, 11s. 6d, 
in boards. 


This Work is particularly recommended to the Students in 
Art,in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica.—See 
article on Drawing. 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


= wh MY age gg 
1 8v0. price 21s. clo 
A* A ANALYSIS of EGYPTIAN MYTHO- 
y Dr. PRICHARD. To which is added, &@ 
pny af ae PRELIMINARY ESSAY prefixed by Pro- 
fessor A. W. N SC plas to the German Edition "of the 
same work, bea AMES YATES, M.A. 

In this work the sietiows discoverable between the religion 
and philosophy of the ancient Egyptians and those of the 
brews, the Indians, and other Asiatic Nations, are itustrated 
by the researches of the Author, The Pre liminary E = Ar 
taine m peview of the whole subject, by Professor A Von 

chlege 

The same volume contains an Analysis of the Remains of 
Egyptian Chronology, with extracts from a work on that subject, 
by the late Professor Rask, of Copenhagen, displaying proofs 
that the Egyptians had no continuous ee reaching down 
from the earliest period of their Monare 

ndon ; Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper. | Paternoster-row. 


PARK’S LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL 
In.1 ver 
= & 











DICTIONARY. 
large vol. 18mo. printed i in aclear and  Sintinct man- 
ouble columns, price 7s. in cloth, or 7s. 6d. bound and 


IBLIOTHECA CLASICA; or, a CLASSI. 

a Ly IONARY, containing a Classical Account of 

e Pre ‘ames mentioned in Ancient Authors. By J. 

Leste iE, D.D. A new Edition, carefully revised and cor- 

ted; wit ‘considerable Additions and Improvements, by 

W LIAM PARK, M.A. Librarian to the Universes of Glasgow. 

ndon: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside; and 

wey 4 procured by order, of every Bookseller in The United 
ingdom. 





ArT Seconp, of Six Sheets 8vo 
ROFESSOR GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS of 
CHEMISTRY, containing N ,and 
Principles of Chemical Philosophy. 
Will appear in a few days, 

Chemistry of a Bodies: Vegetables. 
Thomas Thomson, M.I R.S.L. & E., Regius Professor of 
boainds 2. in the University of Glasgow. 1 large volume 8vo. 

Or 

London : J, B. Baillire, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 

219, Reset caeet. 


SUPERIOR INTRODUCTORY CLASS BOOKS, 
EMBELLISHED WITH SEVERAL HUNDRED CUTS. 
HE ENGLISH PRIMER;; or Curxip’s First 
Book; ona Plan which cannot fail to delight young Chil- 
dren, and facilitate their Epetrection : in tee. —y ts of Reading 
and spel i embellished with T'wo Hundred Engravings. By 
the Rev. T. CLAR Price 6d. sewed, and 10d. bound. 


2. The English Mother's Catechism for her Chil- 
dren; containing those Things most necessary to be known at 
an carly Age; illustrated by One Hundred Engravings. By the 
R ° Clark. Price 9d. sewed. 


3. The National Spelling-Book ; or a Sure Guide 
to English Spelling and Pronunciation ; arranged on such a plan 
as cannot fail to remove the Difliculties, ond facilitate General 
Improvement, in the English Language. By Benienia Tabart. 
New patos, revised and corrected, by the Clark, 12mo, 
Is. 60 


4, The National Reader; consisting of Easy 
Lessons in Morals, History, Biography, Myt hology. Natural His- 
tory, Science, and ‘Genera "Knowledge; intends * a 2 Seeuel to 
the * National Sey B lllus- 
tested by samerses TH bs er asl ings. A new ‘edition improved a 
considerably enlarged, by ickes, Thrapston 0. 35. 6d, 

" s Sout er, School Library, 131, Fleet-street. 














THE ATHENAUM. 





DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
A TREATISE on the BREEDING, REAR- 
ANG, DISRASH. A. ont. SENERAL MANAGEMENT, of 
POULTRY. 
London: rotted by William —_ oa Fleet-street. 


blished, price 2s. 
ROISSART'S ¢ CHRONICLES. of ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, &c. Anew edition, with Notes and Wood-cuts. 
'o be completed in about Fourteen Parts, of Ninety-six pages 
each i in super-royal 8vo. 
London: published by William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION. 


This day is Pitlsbed. & in medium 8vo. uniform with Lord Byron’s 
orks, the * Curiosities of Literature,’ &c. 
HE F THE 


LAKE. 
Price ls 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Price 1s. 
Marmion. Price 1s, 2d. 
Londen: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 











. price Half-a-Crown, 
[HE FLORAL. ‘CABINET, and Magazine of 
Exotic Botany, Ne. 18, containing Four beautiful Fite, 
accurately coloure m Nature; with Descriptions of the 
pats, their Cultivatiod w , and other Original Articles. The 
yolume, containing Nos. | to 12, may be had, half-bound 
pa aathnng price : 
London : William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


st published, the New Edition o 
ODGE'S" ‘PORTRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS 
PERSONAGES. 
Number 18, price 2s, 6d, ; or India paper, 4s. 
‘art 18, price 5s. ; or India paper, 8s. 

Volume 4, price 22s. ; or India paper, 34s. 
vor be completed la Eighty Numbers, or Forty Parts, or Ten 
olumes. 





London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, with Views, &c. 


NI 8vo, 12s. 
SHORT VISIT to me IONIAN ISLANDS, 
ATHENS, ont Lee ORE 

B DWARD GIFFARD 
“ Mr. Giffard } 2. that a visit to ‘all the ~ 1 scenes and 
cities of Ancient Greece’ may be gocomeitenes « wit. thin the gevied 
of the long vacation, at little trouble, no risk,and a very moderate 
expense ; and we shall be surprised if he does not turn out to be 
the precursor and guide of a new class of tourists.""— Quarterly 
Review. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








New ready, 8vo. Vol. I. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HE GREAT LORD CHATHAM. 
Edited bath she] ExeCUTORS of HIS SON, 

IN. RL OF CHATHAM. 

. n Ss Albemarle-street. 

NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
This day is ae in | vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. bound 


in cloth, 
H. Sontts ann % 
MonaLs, AND MA 





PSERVE— 


NER: 
Raney rM ARTINEAU. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


ALPY’S GRADUS, LATIN and ENGLISH, 
Sth edition. Royal a 7s. 6d, bound. 
Valpy’s Greek Testament forSchools, 12mo. 5s. bd. 
—— Cornelius Nepos, 12mo. 2s, 6d. bound, 
Sallust, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
Ditto, with English Notes, by Hickie, 


Terence, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
Fundamental Words of the Greek Lan- 


guage, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








12mo. 4s. 6d. 





This wr is Ree TTS) in 4to. with Plates, iM cloth MATION. 
NFLA TIO 


SE on 
An. By JAMES MACARTNEY, M.D. rita bt LS MRLLA, 
Member of the Royal Co! poss of s, Lo 
Hon, Fell. of th be Roy. Coll, physicage ts iS Ireland, ‘ee. 
London : Longman, 
In 8vo. vin 7s. 6d. boards, the 3rd editio 
THE DIV INE AUTHORITY of” “HOLY 
SCRIPTURE ASSERTED, \ its Adaptation to the real 
State of Human Nature. In rmons, preached Souee the 
University of Oxford, in 1817, at the Lecture founded by the late 
Rev. OHN BAMPTON, M: M. A, Canon of Salisbury. 
Late Fellow we eee Colieg: 
Oxford: J. H. Parker; and J. G. & F. Hivisaton, London. 


HANNAH MORE, 
This ty 4 was published, in 1 vol. pos 8vo. 12s. = boards, uniform 
with her Works, and embellished with a Portrait, never be- 
Illustrations, after Sketches by 


of HANNAH MORE; with 
Notices of pet Sisters 
:NRY_ THOMPSON, M.A 
St. John’ 8 Cite e, Cambridge, Curate | Weing 
London ege Ca Strand; and W 











‘on, Somerset. 
. Blackwood & Sons, 





Edinburgh. 
Now ready, with Plates and a Map, 2 Ry ee 8vo. 
TTE R S ON PARAGUAY, 


prising an Account o: 
A FOUR YEAR" TREE oon, A iar REPUBLIC 


THe Dic’ TATOR FRANCIA 
J. ROBERTSON. 
John wb, Albemarle-street. 


DR. KEITH’S NEW WORK. 
MON this day, with numerous Plates, price 7s, 6d. 
p= sT BATION at the TRUTH of the 
CHRISTIAN RELIG 
y AL ANDER KEITH, D 
Author of * The Tecitionce of Prophecy,’ Ay Pihe Signs of the 


Times. 
Edinburgh: Wm. White & Co., Booksellevs to the Queen 
Dowager; and Longman & Co. London 


LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
This day is published, price 5s. illastrated with a beautiful 
E per 1. VI. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
iV ASION of the ROMAN 
y JOHN LINGARD, > 
The Foutth Edition, with great Additions. 
London : Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row 
*,* This Volume contains the entire Reign of Henry VII. 
The Seventh, which will gomerise the Reigns of Edward VI., 
Mary, and part of that of Elizabeth, is very nearly ready. 


LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
In 8vo. 4s. cloth boards, 
°° Tt A 3 


Under the Superintonteute of be Society for the Diffu- 
sion of U pow anew 
Lon : Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Also, just publishe ed, 
History of England, No. X VIII. 
History f the Literature of Greece, No. V. 
ND OF THE FARMER'S SERIES, 
Flemish ‘ion, No. I. and II. 


st publis 
RA KE'’S RAILROAD. MAPS ofthe ENTIRE 
LINE of ROUTE from LONDON to LIVERPOOL and 
MANCHESTER, beautifully engraved and coloured, and ex- 
tending many Miles on each Side of the Line: ornamented with 
Views of the Euston Grove Station, in London, and a complete 
Train of Carriages. With the Rules, Regulations, Fares, Times 
of Outset and Arrival of the Trains at the various Stations; 
together with all requisite Information for Travellers. Price, on 

Canvas. in a Case for the Pocket, 2s 
* The Maps of the London ana Birmingham and Grand 
Saletion aapeens sold s eperately, done up in a similar man- 
ner, at ls. each. Ona Sheet. coloured, 9d.; Plain, 6d, each. 
London: Hayward & Co. 53, Paternoster-row; James Drake, 

Birmingham ; and sold ey all Booksellers. 

















Foolscap 8vo. illustrated by 7 pammorens | Yoetents, by Baxter, 
etter: 
HE SEA-SIDE COMPANION ; 
Natural History. By Miss ROBERT: 

“ This is just such a book as the en nen in natural history 
ought to have with them in their rambles on the sea-side.. 
woodcut embellishments (by Baxter) are in the finest style of 
the art.""—Sunday Times. 

By the same Authoress, 
Foolscap 8vo. with several superior Wood’ | Exevavings, the 2nd 


oth let: 
HE CONCHOLOGISTS COMPANION. 


“ This i is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little 
volume.” "New Monthly Magazine, 
so, by the same, 12mo. 6s. cloth lettered, 
HE “WONDERS of - the 
KINGDOM DISPLAYED. 

“ The interesting facts relative to the vegetable economy are 
brought together in an easy and familiar style, and the senti- 
ments and reflections savour of honourable intention and ra- 
tional piety.""— Monthly Review. 

London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just pabiished, Fifth Edition, in one vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
ith a Map of Ireland, and Chart of the Shannon, 

NGLIS'S JOURNEY throughout IRELAND, 

during the Spring, Summer, and Autumn of 1834. 

“ His candid, lucid, and masterly description of this unhappy 
but fine country, will assist all parties in forming a conclusion as 
* the proceedings best to be adopted with respect to it.”— 

tandard. 
' oe a »nsable to every eoteg tourist, or visitor to Ire- 
an 


[Reuss TOUR ‘through NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, and DENMARK. 
Fifth Edition, post 8vo. with a Ma 
“A most delightful ey oa 


or, Marine 


oe 





, price 9s, cloth. 
iterary Gazette. 


i ara S JOURNEY through the SOUTHERN 
PROVINCES of FRANCE, the PYRENEES, and SWIT- 
NO earth Edition. 1 vol, price 10s. os. . cloth. 

* An admirable guide.”"—John 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Saiotee, 


VEGETABLE | 


» This day is published, a, in fee. § ‘BVO. +h ignette, price 6s. in 


of the 
IVES of the LI’ TERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
MEN of FRANCE; containing Montaigne, Rabelais, 
Corneille, Sq my pbeonere, La Fontaine, Pascal, Madame 
Si ] ne. Fenelo 
de Sevigne, Boe Mrs. SHELLEY and OTHERS. 
Being it ol. 105 of the Caninet CycLopapia. 
Published July 1, History of England, continued 
from Sir James Mackintosh, by William Wallace, Rea. Vol. 8. 
London: Longman & Co. ; and John Taylo 
blished, in 10 vols. feap, 8vo. with Froutis ieces, 
—_ day enattes ton Port rtrait, aalee 3. 10s. cloth lettered. 
HE. COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Collected by Himself, with 
additional Notes and Prefaces, written expressly for this edi~ 
tion; containing also many Poems which either have never 





— 


INTS on LIGHT rf SHADOW, COM. 
TION, &c. f appl ieable to Lgndocane 
20 Ls ates, containing 83 E e, ion Th 
In demy 8vo. neatly bound, price 4s. 
SONGS, SONNETS, and MISCELLANEOUS 
By JOHN and MARY. SAUNDERS. 
Extract = the Monthly Chronicle for Aw 
“(These } ms, the ale as well as the adi ~— 
ness of which, ought to render widely popular....we shall 


another occasion =i origins at lengt 
: C. Fox, Paternoster-row. 


re mete : oe tints. . CEL Pnoor, 
‘ainter in Water Colours i fs Ordinary o Her 
cloth lettered, price 2/. 2s hed noe. 


ndon : a & Co. 96, Strand. 





ble crete 
take 








Jon podlishes.! Hasipated by ge Weedeum uniform 
RIMED )PHE} 
YHE EX ENTAL PHILOSOPHER 
Author of * The Earth,’ late Professor of Natural Philosophy «: 
riments are introduced, and these ustrated 
by exce lent wt ced Lf e proper apparatus to be used ee 
and scientitic saat = not for some time 
Conservative Journal. 
Just published, post ¢ gre. Ling gouerde of es Wood Illustrations 
. cloth le 
CHEMISTRY. pdapted to Arts and weet 
B MITSHERLICH, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Universit 
STEPHEN LOVE HAMMIC 
velling Fellows of the University of cody and Fellow nis 


h, PEi To ed chet het yia 
yee MULLINGER HIGGINS, 
Guy’ " Hecpital, and Member of various Literary Institutions, 
ucting them ore work on questions of a chemical 
appeared,”_ 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
P RACTICAL | EXPERIMENTAL 
Translated from the first port his Bene 
f ED. 4. of the meni ve. we 
Fara e of Physicians, &c. 





araday, Professor of Chemistry, &e s 
“The translation is remarkably well executed, We recom. 
mend the work to the lovers of practical chemistry. Tell will 
be a valuable addition to the » Sesery and the laboratory,” 
Johnston's Medico-Chirurgical k 
Whittaker & Co. ‘ave paees 


st published, price 
UESTIONS and PRACTIC AL REMARKS 
on the by s of Sees. selected as the EPISTLE 


for each Sunday in the Yea 
By th he “Author of ‘ Ellen Webster.’ 
8mo. cloth boards. 


London: John Hatchard & Son, is7, Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Bible Stories, selected from the Old and New 
Testament, familiarized for the use of Children ; in n portions, 
The 3rd edition. 2 vols. 18mo. half-bound. Price 2s. 6d. each, 


“ That right plossant book, * The Oakleigh Shooting Code.’” 
—Tait’s Magazine. 
GROUSE AND BLACK GAME SHOOTING, ETC, 
Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, a new Edition, with addi. 
tions, chiefly relative to the patent Wire Cartridges ; a vi; 


and plates illustrative o ay Grosse, # Black Game, and Ptar. 
ah Shooting, engrav. ved © 


Parr 
MIE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE 
By TOM OAKLEIGH. They 








* His lessons on grouse shooting are particularly good. 
~ the very best that have ever appeared in print.”—Monthy 
Review. 
London: Ridgways. Piccadilly. 


STREAM OF HUMAN LIFE, 

2nd Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, price 7s. 
HE ECONOMY of HEALTH; or, the Stan 
f Human Life, from the Cradle to "the Grave; with 
Reflections, Moral. Physical, and Fallecophical, on the succes 
sive Phases of Human existence,—the Maladies to which they 

are Bee and the Dan = that may be a 

JAMES JOHNSON 





voided. 
, M.D. Physician Ext. to the King. 
y the same Author, 


2. The Influence of Tropical Climates on Euro 
pean Constitutions. 5th Edition, price 18s. boards. 
3. An Essay on Indigestion, or Morbid Sensibility 


of the Stomach and Bowels, as the Source of oo Disease:, 
mental and corporeal. 9th Edition, price 6s. 6d. 


4. Change of Air; or, the Pursuit of Health. A 
New Edition, —_ great Additions. Price 9s. 
Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


CONSUMPTION CURABLE, 
Price 5s. 8vo. cloth 
O* CONSUMPTION, RHEUMATISM, 
ASTHMA, &c. 





y J. P. HOLMES, Esq. 
Member of the Royal College’ of Surgeons, &c. 

“ Every new Sosovery | in medicine, as in other sciences, will 
be —— by opposition aa we think Mr. Holmes may stand bi 
ey upon the number and respectability of the cases 
forward in support of his theory."’—Literary Gazette. 

ae many curious and novel cases, which have been 





before been collected or awe hitherto remained 
*The beauties of Mr. Southey’s poetry are such that this 
edition can hardly fail to ‘ind ,@ place in the library of every 
man fond of elegant literature."’— Eelectic Review, Aug. 
“ The author of the Life of Nelson must live as long as our 
history and language endure. Thereis no man to whom the 





liy treated by Mr. Holmes’s valuable discovery."~ 


% This i is a most valuable peblicetion by a writer in every way 
competent to do it justice.""—Cow 
Je could wish that every mother of a family would possess 
and study this admirable work.'’"— Sunday Times. 





} R 


“* Not less jaterecting than Mr. Bulwer’s 


latter owes a greater obligation—no man who has done more The Author may be consulted at 27, Margaret-street, Caven> 
| for literature by his genius, his labours, and his ui." ‘— Times. dish-square, between the hours of Twelve and Tases daily. 
} London : Longman, Orme, oidsworth, Publisher, Paternoster-ro 
CONSPIRACY OF GABRINI, 


Just published, in one vol. price 7s, 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


FROM THE CELEBRATED FRENCH wens OF CERCEAU AND BRUMOY, 
and 


OF RIENZI. 


y less 





of Gabrini.”"— Monthly 


“The publication of this work is well timed...-The Li 
“ The work of Cerceau is the authority of Gibbon. 


Times of Rienzi.’ —Tait's Magazine. 





is this historical record of the Conspiracy 


* To all who have vend Mr. . Bulwer’s * *s * Rienzi,’ its perusal is in a measure a duty.”’—Spectato 
“ A curious and pleasing volume, and full of matter of historical character and tilustration.” 


— Storery Gazette. 


ife of Leh isto us full of interest.“’—Athen ob 
+++e Those that wish to become acquainted with ‘the’ true history of a man rs 
was, in some sort, the Napoleon of his own age and country, would do well to consult the extraordinary narrative of the * Life 


WHITTAKER & CO., AVE MARIA-LANE. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC TREATISES 
REPUBLISHED FROM THE SEVENTH EDITION OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


In publishing, separately, the following LirERary and Screntiric Treatises from the New 
Edition of the ENcyctop£p1a Britannica, the Proprietors have been desirous not only to present these 
different Articles in a form accessible to all, but likewise ¢o afford the Public an opportunity of estimating, 
from such specimens, the extent and quality of the improvements which have been introduced into every depart- 
ment of this great NaT1ionaL Work. 





I, 
In a thick volume post 8vo. illustrated with many Engravings and Woodcuts, price 9s. 
REATISES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS of NATURAL and CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
wu By Sir JOHN LESLIE, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. With a Memoir of his Life and 
ritings. 
II. 
In post 8vo. illustrated with upwards of Sixty Woodcuts, price 6s. bs 
E FRUIT, FLOWER, and KITCHEN GARDEN. Forming the Article ‘ Horticulture.” By 
PATRICK NEILL, L.L.D., F.R.S.E., Secretary to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
“ One of the best modern books on gardening extant; clear, comprehensive, and in every part well reasoned.”—Loudon’s Gar- 
dener's Magazine. ™ “ 
“It includes all the improvements which late experience has introduced.""— Northampton Mercury. 
“The first really practical treatise on Horticulture we have seen.”"— Somerset County Gazette. 
Itl. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. 
AINTING and the FINE ARTS. By B. R. HAYDON, and WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
“ Mr. Hazlitt’s clever Treatise, written for the * Encyclopedia Bri ica,” has come under our notice. We have read no 
work of that Author with any thing approaching to the same gratification.”"— Quarterly Review. 
“ This inimitable Dissertation on Painting.’’—Tait's Magazine. ; 
“ We have mentioned the gratification we have experienced from the perusal of Mr. Hazlitt's Essay; we must add a similar 
testimony in favour of his fellow-labourer, Mr. Haydon. His Treatise seems to us the result of study and observation, extensive 
and profound.”’"— Quarterly Review. 





Iv. 
Ina handsome volume, 4to. price 9s. with numerous Engravings, and copious Musical Illustrations interspersed with the Text, 
N ESSAY on the THEORY and PRACTICE of MUSICAL COMPOSITION, with an Appendix 
and Notes, including the Article ‘ Music," in the Encyclopedia. By G. F. GRAHAM, Esq. 
2 Ri atrar tas os teaph cound proetital iploamnepion om the eubjest od into the same space." —Spectat 
formation on the subject compressed into e em ° 
“ A lucid and h i of the princinles of the art." Musical World. — oe 





Vv. 
In 8vo. price 6s. embellished with Plates and Woodcu' 

TREATISE on GEOLOGY. By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.RS., EGS. Professor of Geology in 

King’s College, London ; Author of ‘ Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire,’ a ‘ Guide to Geology,’ &c. &c.J 
“A masterly compendious exhibition of the general principles, objects, and ascertained data of the youngest, but not least 

, of modern sciences."’—Glasgow Argus. 
“An ad ble digest of geological knowledge."’"— Edinburgh Advertiser, 

vil. 


I, 
A ito. with Twenty-seven Engravings, price 12s. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. copiously illustrated with Wood ‘ . 
MINERALOGY, according’ to. the Natural History System. By ROBERT JAMESON, F.R.SS. 





In 4 
SYSTEM of ARCHITECTURE, with the PRACTICE of BUILDING. By WILLIAM 
HOSKING, F.S.A., Architect. 
. & E., Regius Professor of Natural History, and Lecture: Mi i i i tdi , &e. 

“To tho studept sf tineralogy sock © treatise as’ thls ts peculiarly valusbleriom its slarplicity of arrangement. and 
mpygetnes. no ess than from its cheapness."’— Glasgow Courier. 

“ The accuracy of the author's knowledge in this important branch of science is unrivalled.""— Scotsman. 

VILL 
to. price 15s. with 540 Figures, engraved on stee 


In 4 1, 
GENERAL and SYSTEMATIC TREATISE on INSECTS. Forming the Article ‘ Entomology.’ 
By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E., M.W.S., &c. 





Ix. 
, In post 8vo. with Eighteen Plates, price 6s. 
OLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, including SHELu-Fisu ; containing an Exposition of their Structure, 
L Syatematical Arrangement, Papsical Distribution, and Dietetical Uses, with a reference to the Extinct Races. By JOHN 
FLEMING, D.D., F.R.S.E., M.W.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University and King’s College, Aberdeen, &c. 
Distinguished by a perfect knowledge of the very curious and interesting subject of which it treats, by a severe and searching 
pan wt a, the evidence, and a clear and masterly arrangement of the multifarious details connected with it.” — Glasgow 
tonas, 
In 4to. with Thirteen Engravings, price 9s. 
A SveTEM of AGRICULTURE. By JAMES CLEGHORN, Esq. 
A “The best account of the cult f the Scotch ti i ‘ iti i 
fines ®. pk h Ane ure of the counties is to be found in Black's Edition of the Encyclopedia 


xi. 
In 4to. with Fourteen Engravings, price 12s. 
wor at ANATOMY, GENERAL, SPECIAL, and COMPARATIVE. By DAVID 
” Without branching out into unnecessary details, the leading points of each division are placed before the reader in a clear an 
concise (thou; fliciently prehensi »t i rused agus 
advantage, both by the non-professional man of selence —* 4 fe forming a volume which may we “a and 
XII, 
In 4to. price 9s. with 131 res engraved on steel, 
N INTRODUCTION to the NATURAL HISTORY of FISHES. Forming the Article 
‘Ichthyology.’ By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E., M.W.S., &c. &c. 
XIII. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. illustrated by upwards of 100 Engravings on Wood, and a Chart of Magnetic Curves. 
TREATISE on MAGNETISM. By Sir DAVID BREWSTER, L.L-D., F_RS., Corresponding 
-&. Member of the Royal Institute of France, &c. 
« The splendid article by Sir David Brewster on Magnetism.”"— Morning Herald. 
wall a 0 pane by ghee ne fle Leng = bo variety of illustration, and breadth of view, which characterize the other 





XIV, 
In 4to. price 12s. with upwards of 160 Figures, beautifully engraved on steel 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of QU IPE ne the Arti 
T By JAMES WILSON, Esq. FRSE. —ee ae wae ES, forming the Article 
XV. 
In 1 . pri " 
ISSERTATION on the PROGRESS of ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, chiefly during the Seven- 


teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By the Right Hon. Sir JAMES ! KID Ss —Wi 
igs, WILLIAM WHEWELLS Ma Fel e Rig! Gottens. ae BAckirrosn, L.L.D., F.R.S.—With a Preface by the 


§ Mammalia.” 


ellow of Trinit 
ine with taste, discrimination, and, as far as th admit, thi i i 
mastery of a conmenial sokionsn Oamtk Bree e subject would admit, that ease and perspicuity which flow from the complete 


That inimitable * Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy,’ which is prefixed to the new Edition of the Encyclopedia.” —Francis Jeffrey. 
I. 
In post 8vo. with Fourteen Plates, price 6s. 
TREATISE on the MICROSCOPE. By Si pe 
sponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, o. od aavee SESWETER, LLD, FEA, ear 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH: 
LONGMAN & CO,; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO.; AND HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO,, LONDON; 
AND JOHN CUMMING, DUBLIN, 


WILKINSON’S ANCIENT AND MODERN ATLASES. 
1. GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, comprising all Countries ; in 53 scperete 
Mave coaraved under the direction of the late Mr. ROBERT 
WILKINSON. New edition, with additions and corrections. 
Royal 4to. 1. 16s. half-bound, calf. 

2. ATLAS CLASSICA; in 53 Authoritative 
Maps of Countries, Districts, and Sites mentioned in Ancient 
Authors, Sacred and Profane, and essential to the true under- 
standing of them, and to the study of Ancient History ; with 
ables of Successions and Epochs. Royal 4to. 2/,4s, hal bound 
in calf. 

London: H Adams, & Co. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY OF NORTHUMBERLAND, DURHAM, 
AND NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
HE TRANSACTIONS of the NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY, Vol. 2, Part 2(completing the Vol.) 
containing—Buddle on the Wallsend Acci ent, and on a Place 
of Deposit for Mining Records—Hon. Mr. Liddell on the Young 
of Salmon—Professor Turner on the Fire-damp of Coal Mines— 
Selby on the Natural History of the County of Sutherland— 
Sopwith on the Mining District of Cumberland—Dunn on the 
Gravel Bed in the St. Lawrence Colliery—Alder on Fresh-water 
Shells—Witham on the Coal of Cockfield Fell—Johnston’s De- 
scription of Hatcheline found in Urpeth Colliery—Richardson 
on the Composition of Coal. Illustrated with Plates, Price I. 1s. 
*.* A few Copies still remain on hand of the former Parts, 
and may be had of Emerson Charnley, Publisher to the Society ; 
or Longman & Co. London. 
Newcastle: printed by T. & J. Hodgson; and _ published by 
Emerson Charnley. London: sold by Longman & Co, 











COOKE’S NORTH AND SOUTH WALES, 

This day is published illustrated with Plates and coloured Maps, 
price 2s. 6d. each sewed ; or 5s. 6d. bound together, of 
OOKE’S TRAVELLER’S GUIDE through 

NORTH and SOUTH WALES, forming Part of the 

TorocrapHicat Liprary oF Great Britain; or, British 

Traveller's Pocket County Directory: bone, an accurate and 

comprehensive Topogra phical and Statistical Description of all 

the Counties in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Each 

County sold separately at the price affixed :— 


Shropshire .- 
Somersetshire ... 
+-4 0|South Wales 

Scotland. 3 vol: 
Staffo’ ire 
Suffolk «+. 


s.d, s.d. 
20 eae « neste ° 














2 
4 
a4 
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Warwicksbire.... 
/estmoreland 





eccecss scacscackK 
ZZ. 


Worcestershire . 
Yorkshire (2 pts.) 

Isles of Wight,&c, 
0 








+2 0 
To each County are prefixed a List of the Markets and Fairs; 
an Index, showing the distance of every town from London, ani 
of towns from each other: also a copious TRAVELLING GuIDR, 
describing all the Roads, Inns, Distances of Stages, Noblemen’s 
and Gentlemen's Seats, &c., forming a complete County 
ITINERARY. y 
Each County is divided into Easy Journeys; by which means 
ther riding or on foot, have the opportunity of view- 

















persons, e r < f 4 
ing many beauties which might not otherwise be noticed. The 
whole is illustrated with a complete series of Coloured Maps, 





and embellished with upwards of 400 Picturesque Views. 
London: printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster- 
‘ow. 





NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & Co. 


1. 
HE DOCTOR, &¢e. Vol. V. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth.—(Vols. I. to IV. 2d. 2s.) 
“Rich beyond almost any other of the time in the best know- 
ledge and the most beautiful literature.""— Quarterly Review. 


2. 
NSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 
ieut.-Col. P. HAWKER. 8th edit. greatly enlarg 
and throughly, revised, aah ae of |. of = and 
i ‘ Soast-gear, wi a er or 
by shjects eo —A.~ 4 slogether, 60 Plates and Wood- 
cuts, 21s. 
“Colonel Hawker’s ‘Instructions to Sportsmen’ is the very 
ie we have on the subject, Blackwood 's Magazine, 


3. 
MAGERY of FOREIGN TRAVEL; or, De- 
scriptive Extracts from ‘Scenes and Impressions in pt 
and Italy,’ ‘ Sketches in India,’ ‘ Recollections of the Peninsula, 
and ‘Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in Germany. By 
Major SHERER. | vol. post —— -s + : 
“The essence of much consideration and experience, ex- 
pressed with all the v My and p qi ruth of first 
impressions."’— Atlas. 


4. 
EVEN WEEKS’ TOUR onthe CONTINENT. 
By JOHN ROBY, Esq. M.R.S.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. cloth. 
“ Much information will be found in Mr. Roby’s book.”— 
New Monthly Magazine. 


5. 
HE DOCTRINE ofthe DELUGE; 
vindicating the Scriptural Account from the Doubts which 
n it by Geological Speculations. By 
URT. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 








nmtly been cast upo' 
pave TeCVESON VERNON HAR 


6. 
(OLontzATIO®: and CHRISTIANITY ; . 
ist f the Treatment of the Natives in a 
Popuies by the Furopeans. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
. 6d. th. > 
, ‘WE have no hesitation, in pronouncing this volume, in its 


object and scope, the most important and valuable of any that 
Mr. Howitt has yet produced." —Tait's Magazine. 


their Colonies 


By the same Author, 
THE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. 2 vols. 


numerous Illustrations. 24s. 


LORA MEDICA; or, a Botanical Account of 

all the most remarkable Plants applied to Medical Prac- 

ice in G itai dother Countries. By JOHN LINDLEY, 
Ph, D. Fits ec Professor of Botany in the London University 





. . price 18s, cloth. 
eee ht ently use dl." — Medical Gazette. 
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, NEw Burirneton STREET, Aucust 3, 1838, 


NEW WORKS: 


NARRATIVE OF A 
RESIDENCE AND ADVENTURES IN NEW ZEALAND, 


From the Year 1831 to 1837. 
By J. S. POLACK, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 
‘* At a period when New Zealand deservedly occupies so much public attention, when, perhaps, the happiness or misery of its people may be shaped by the measures pursued in 
settling English colonies upon the island, and prescribing rules for intercourse with the natives, we are glad to see a genuine and straightforward narrative like this. It is full of inter- 


esting matter, and supplies information of great value as regards the fate of a numerous race emerging from barbarism, and open to every external impression. Numerous engravings, 
illustrative of scenery, costume, and manners, embellish the work.”—Literary Gazette. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
EGYPT, EDOM, ARABIA PETRA, AND THE HOLY LAND, &c, 


By G. STEPHENS, Esq. 2 vols. price 15s. 
“* Mr. Stephens is a delightful and very interesting writer, no less than an experienced, intelligent, and trustworthy traveller."—Examiner. 
“These very pleasant and interesting volumes will, we have no doubt, be welcome. ‘There is not a wearisome page in the whole work: such indeed is the spirit of the author's 
descriptions, and the vivid force and truth of his narrative, that reading his book is like accompanying him on his route, and the reader grows at last to take a personal interest in all 
his adventures. The style, too, is lient ffected, and unpretendi with the flavour and freshness of a conversation.”"—Atheneum. 


LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. 
ZENOBIA, QUEEN OF THE EAST. 


A ROMANCE. 2 vols. 15s. 
‘* This new romance ought to be acceptable to the many readers who took delight in ‘ Valerius,’ ‘Salathicl,’ and the ‘Last Days of Pompeii.'—Atheneum. 
‘The war of Aurelian, which terminated in the captivity of the famous Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, and the destruction of that splendid city, forins the staple of this interesting 
and instructive picture of Roman, Palmyrene, and Persian manners.”—Literary Gazette. 
**In this romance, the city of Palmyra is brought palpably before us in all its rich and lustrous beauty. We are brought into the streets, and mix with the people—we witness the 
combats—enter the palace, and converse with Zenobia, as she Jived—banquet with Gracchus—mount the chariot with Fausta, and completely see the life of the place.”—Atas. 


8 
MR. BENTLEY has just published the following 








THE WIFE HUNTER, &c. 


By THE Moriarty Famiy. 
Edited by DENNIS IGNATIUS MORIARTY, Esq. 3 vols. 


A SECOND SERIES OF THE CLOCKMAKER, 


Or, SAYINGS and DOINGS of SAM SLICK of SLICK VILLE. 
1 vol. 10s. 6d. 





Vv. 
THREE MONTHS’ LEAVE. 
By W. G. ROSE, Esq., 60th Rifles. 1 vol. 10s. Gd. 
“* A capital travelling companion.””—Arlas. 
“ A smart soldier's journal of a pleasant tour undertaken on farlough—the beginning of which 
ye oh of Constantinople and Vienna, the wretchedness of 


r with slinagees 
ne, the becoming costumes of Humgarysthe pleasures of Pest, and other travellers’ 
wonders.” — Atheneum, 1 


IX. 
MEMOIRS OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The History of Music,’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 


“ Very amusing and instructive volu which, besides being afund of pleasant reading, reflect 

the highest credit on the taste and of the author. Mr. Hogarth delights in his subject, 

= by his manner of treating it, makes possible for his readers not to delight in it also.”— 
las. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY 
LAND, SYRIA, &c. 


The POETRY metrically rendered by MISS LANDON. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 15s. with Portrait of the Author. 


*,* The above (the Author’s Edition) is the only complete and correct Edition of this 
work ; all others are abridgments. 


vil. 
The HISTORY of FERDINAND and ISABELLA 
of SPAIN. 


By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

“ A wort which, whether for industry or ability, cannot easily be surpassed: it is, in fact, one 
of the most pleasing as well as most valuable contributions to modern history. Certain we are 
that no historical library can dispense with it, for it is the only work which gives us a faithful and 
sufficient picture of a period so momentous as the latter half of the fifteenth century.” — Atheneum, 


x. 
HOMEWARD BOUND; or, THE CHASE. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Red Rover,’ &c. 
pe As most ted and interesting narrative.""— Literary Gazette 


spiri . 
e of Nr Cooper’s capital sea-novels. The liveliness of its painting, and the interest it 
excites, place its author at the head of the Aecet of fiction-weavers.”"— Athen 


XI. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF HENRY THE 
FIFTH, as Prince of Wales and King of England. 


By J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to the Queen’s Most Gracious Majesty. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Henry, now first engraved, by Permission, from the original 
Painting in Kensington Palace. 
“ A work of great interest, and of the most praisewortby and pains-taking research,”— Examiner. 


3 vols. 





ALSO IN A FEW DAYS, 


THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S NEW WORK. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 


NARRATIVE OF A TOUR IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE, 


In 1836-7. 
By CHARLES WILLIAM VANE, MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY, G.C.B. G.C.H. K.B.E. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. 


It. 
The concluding Volumes of Mr. James’s 


LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 


: (VOLS. III. and IV.) 
Embellished with Portraits of Louis in middle age—the Marquise de Montespan—Colbert, the Chancellor—Madame de Maintenon—Ninon de l’Enclos, and Madame de Sevigné. 
The Secon Epirion of Vots, I. and II. of Mr. James’s ‘ Louis THE FourTEENTH,’ is now ready, embellished with numerous Portraits. 


IIt, 


A VISIT TO ST. PETERSBURGH,| MEMOIRS of MONK, 
(‘THE CITY OF THE CZAR,’) 


Iv. 
DUKE of ALBEMARLE. 
ey. added, by the HON. J. STUART WORTLEY. 
Translated, with Notes and Illustrations added, by the HON. J. STU ‘ zY. 
In the Winter of 1829-30. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of Monk, from the original Painting in the possession of the 
By THOMAS RAIKES, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. Duke of Bedford. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


London: Jamzs Houmxs, 4, Took’s Court. Chancery Lane. Published eve: the ATHENEUM OFFIC 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for Rortane ene Bre Bradfute, Edinburgh; and D. 





14, W street North, Strand, by Jonx Francis; and sold by all 
mpbell, Glasgow ;—for IreLanp, J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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